287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
1436 Marquette Building, Chicago PRICE TEN CENTS 


Saturday, October 13, 1906 


The Tragedy of the Rejected 


Immigrant 
By Broughton Brandenburg 


Can the Negro Settle It? 


By J. A. Graham 


The Religion of the Average Man 


By C. F. Nesbit, H. G. Smith, 
and R. P. Swofford 


Women and Wage-Spending 
By Cochran Wilson 
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WATCHES 


8,000 Ingersoll Watches a day— 


made, regulated, sold and guaranteed; 
and every one of them stem-wind and 
push-in stem-set! 

The Ingersoll is a true-timing, long- 
enduring, handsome, dependable watch. 
Sold to you by any one of 50,000 repu- 
table dealers at less than the factory 
cost of regulating an ordinary watch - 
at less than the repair-cost of a broken 
mainspring in other watches. 

The Ingersoll is 


The Only “ Dollar Watch” 


but there are all sorts of makeehift imitations sold at a dollar 
and even less. A dollar is not much to pay for a watch, but 
it’s altogether too much to throw away Be sure you ont 
**Ingersoll"’ and look for that name on the dial. Then you’ 

put your dollar into a real time-keeper, backed up by a guar- 
antee that MEANS something. Only about 40 Ingerso]! watches 
- of 14,000 ever need the guarantee—but you get it just 

e same, 


OTHER INGERSOLLS: 


THE ECLIPSE is the second Ingersoll in popularity 
and is a more elaborate watch than the Yankee. Solid 
German-silver case, engine-turned if desired; it has a 
hinged back and porcelate dial. Also finished in Gun 
Metal or Gold Plate, $1.50. 

THE TRIUMPH is more elaborate in style than the 
Eclipse. The case is plain, except for a fancy engine- 
turned center band. It is of solid white metal, with 
the heaviest possible plating of silver. The movement 
plate is a beautiful imitation of hand-engraving in oxi- 
dized relief. Also in brilliant gun-metal finish, $1.75. 


The Midget—Ladies’ Model—$2.00. 


The “Midget” looks like a high-priced watch. It 
winds and sets the same way; it is rewulated the 
same way, and it keeps time that way, too. It 
marks one of the three most revolutionary events in 
the making of timepieces. The production of the first 
Ingersoll Watch at a Dollar; this year’s announcement 
of the New Ingersoll Dollar Watch made stem-wind 
and stem-set; and this latest triumnh of Ingersoll 
patented machinery and factory organization—the 
dainty but dependable little “Midget,” $2.00. 


BOOKLET FREE. 


Ingersoll Watches are sold in your own neighbor- 

ood by some good merchant. You will most likely see 
the Ingersoll sign in his window or on his counter. But ) W, 
if not locally obtainable, they are sent postpaid by us. 


Every Genuine Ingersoll Watch has the Nume INGERSOLL on the Dial. 


| The Ingersoll Dollar Chain has more gold than any $2.00 chain. Made in 12 patterns. Circular | 


Je 


Free. Sold everywhere or postpaid for $1.00, Look forthe Ingersoll guarantee tag on each. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
{-- - 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Latest Macmillan Books 


NOTABLE BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 


Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving by Bram Stoker 
No biography of the year attracts or deserves the attention that this does. It is by the one man most closely 
associated with the Frost actor, and so crowded with anecdotes and personal touches that to the general reader 
it must prove one of the most mediaating memoirs ever published. 

nm tt 


wo demy 8vo volumes, with portraits and tllustrations. £7; o net 
To be published on the first anniversary of Sir Henry Irving’s death, Oct. 13 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Memoirs and Thoughts 
is full of the strong personal charm of its author’s relations with many of his cetinguiee contemporaries. 


oth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL ‘ 
Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry at Home Travels 


The papers contributed to 7%¢ Outlook on places which every American wishes to know, few really see, and 
to which hardly another man could bring such store of personal and historic association. 
With nearly 200 illustrations from prints, portraits and curious relics. $2.50 net, by mail $2.70 


Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia Past and Present 


Presents with fresh and curious illustrations the record of a long caravan journey, and important results of 
his research into the history of Persia and present conditions there 


With 200 illustrations. Cloth , 8vo, $4.00 net, by mail $4.20 
HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, ETC. 
Dr. Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition in Spain Volume 7/. 


Of deep-reaching interest because of the dramatic history of its subject and its effects upon _the history of 
Spain and of the world. To be complete in four volumes. Each $2.50 net 


Dr. Burt Estes Howard’s The German Empire 


The only volume which gives an adequate, comprehensive account of the Empire as it now is, with its social, 
political, and economic tendencies. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net, by mail $2.15 


Prof. Schofield’s English Literature _ From the Norman Conquest to Chaucer 


By WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Literature, Harvard University. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. Just ready 
Dr. Brastow’s The Modern Pulpit 


By Lewis O. Brastow, Professor of Practical Theology in Yale University; author of “ Representative 
Modern Preachers.” Cloth, ramo, $1.50 net, by mail $1.62 


NEW NOVELS NEW JUVENILES 


F. Marion Crawford’s 
A Lady of Rome 


By the author of “The Heart of Rome,” the 
“ Saracinesca” Series, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


M. Pierre Loti’s 


Disenchanted 


“has irresistible attraction, . . . fragrant, allur- 
ing, full of color.”—S?. Paul Dispatch. 
loth, 12mo, $1.50 


Jack London’s White Fang 


Crisp and strong, in the atmonphere of his greatest 
success, * The Call of the Wild.” 
lilustrated in color, cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


|Winston Churchill's Coniston 


is now in its 200th thousand. 
llinstrated, cloth, $1.50 


Owen Wister’s Lady Baltimore 


is now 1n tts 100th thousand. 
lilustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s 


Merrylips 
A lively story of the times when King Charles and 
the Roundheads went to war. For every little 
girl who has ever wished to be a boy. 
Lilustrated, cloth, $2.50 


The Odyssey for 
Boys and Girls 


Adapted by the Rev. A. J. CHuRCH, author of the 
most popular of modern renderings of these old 
unequaled stories. 

With 12 illustrations in color, cloth, $1.50 


E. Nesbit’s 
The Railway Children 


is more like “‘ The Would-be-Goods” than any- 
thing she has written since. ///u strated, cloth, $1.50 


Charles J. Bellamy’s 
he Wonder Children 


“It would be hard to find another book of such 
rare charm for the little folk as this.” 
Charmingly illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


~ and are practically slaves to “ the machine.” 


BOSTON 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Organized Democracy 
By ALBERT STICKNEY 


An important political argument, clearly expressed and based on the belief that the best results cannot be secured ip 
a democracy if public officials are chosen for fixed terms. The author contends that Americans are free in name only, 


He divides his study as follows: 1. Machine Politics; 2. Organized Democracy ; 3. The Cost of Machine Politics; 
4. The Necessity of Reorganization ; 5. General Review. His view of our present condition is that “ party goverp. 
ment” with us to-day means nothing more nor less than government by the election machine. Government by the 
election machine means government by money, and we have achieved not democracy, but plutocracy. Mr. Stickney, Hl 
however, is by no means pessimistic, but offers some very suggestive and definite ideas for reform. 
12mo, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO. 


NEW YORK 


PUT CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 
IN YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Begin now to compile 


Friendshi p Calendar 


‘FOR 1907 


Bape now to compile it 
for Christmas. Have friends 
of recipient-to-be each use 
a leaf or two of calendar 
for a message of some sort, 
original or forming 
houg t for Every 
ay 


Opportunity for endless 
variety. A_ characteristic 
word of advice, a “clip- 
ping,” a“ Kodak ” or a pen 
picture, etc. Do it your- 
self or get the ey of 
friends to help. Most ar- 
tistically made. An orna- 
ment to any desk or wall. 

Regular Edition: Hand- 
somely illuminated back 
and set of artistically dated 
sheets. everything needed, 
with our Brochure, “ Just 
How to Do It.” At your 
dealer’s or direct from us 
by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genu- 
ine Leather Back (the pre- 
vailing Red or Alice Blue), 
leaves of finest Bond paper, 
capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold-plated fasteners. 
Easel back for use on desk. At your dealer’s or mailed 
direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) 
Post Office Box 505 New Hritain, Conn. 


f you really wish to know 
THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 
sions of appreciation, by ancient 
writers and modern,of the value and pleasure 
of good cere your desire by postal 
to CLSfebbins,25 Beacon St.Boston,w 
while they last you will receive; with no hid 
expense attached -a little book of quotations. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 


B ht and Sold. 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS: 


LESS CHILD? 


And get for Yourself a Beautiful Auto. 
graph Souvenir Cartoon Book by 
Famous Cartoon Artists? 


| 
WILL YOU HELP A HONE | 


We do not ask an out-and-out contribution. Hereliy, 
is an easy way to help some hcmeless child to get am— 
“square deal’’—a fair start—a go home, such as 
every American child is entitled to. And at the same 
time to get for yourself a beautiful souvenir art 

containing the best cartoons of America’s 
twenty-nine most famous cartoon artists. These 
famous artists have gladly contributed their best 
drawings to the cause,and the book has bee . beaut 
fully printed and bound with a unique cover containing 
the autograph signatures of each of the contr 
buting artists. Never before has so valuable ané 
unique an art souvenir been published. and every ceat 
of the profit goes to help some homeless child. Du 
ing the past year, the American Home Finding Asso 
ciation has helped 1449 children to good, tealthful, 
| wholesome homes, and with the money to be raised 
from the sale of this book, we hope to double the 
number during the year to come. The book has bees 
published for us intwo bindings—the Library Edition 
at $2.00; and the Edition de Luxe, with a gold-embossed. 
seal leather, cover, at $5.00. Either book is an acqu:- 
sition to any library orany home. Either book wil 
be sent prepaid on receipt of ~~ Do not fail t 
take advantage of this opportunity to secure for you 
self or your friend this beautiful book. Just the thing 
for a holiday, birthday or other present. Sen 
today, either the money for one of these books, or fo 
further information regarding the books or our wo 
Remember, $2 for the Library Edition; $5 for the 4 
Luxe Edition; and all the profits go to help the home 
less. Address National Headquarters of the 


AMERICAN HOME FINDING ASSOCIATION 
619 Tuirty-SEVENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINON 


DEVOTIONA 


By three famous composers, S oO N G 


Doane, Kirkpatrick & Main | 
For Sunday Schools, Church and Praysr meetings 
256 pages, cloth, 825 per 100; 30c. each by m 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon requ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chi 


BOOKS at WHOLESALE 


ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 29 Sih St, St. Paul, 


‘CARROLL D. WRICHT’S 


“The Growth of Practical Religion 


d ot! itarian Literatu N “to any who 
Mra, 6. A. PLAGE, 90 Waltham, 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


DELAWARE 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Ave. 


ods teachers to colleges, schoois, and families. 
parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


OUR BUSINESS IS to supply the best Schools for Pupils. 
The best Teachers for Schools. 

yOUR UUSINESS to consult THe SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 
Acrency, 3 East Mth St., New York City. Est. 1855. 


d in CONNECTICUT 

only, Fo 
FOSTER SCHOOL 
formerly of Connwart Core; LITCHFIELD, CONN, 
- the Allfacilities greatly enlarged. Hunting, fishing and boating. Address 
mney, Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, Headmaster, Sharoa, Conn., for Summer. 


Manor School for Boys 


Thorough preparation for college or scien- 
tific school. Modern buildings, éxcellent 
equipment, gymnasium 100 by 50 feet, bowling- 
avs, athletic field, tennis, etc. | 

For catalogue, address 
LOUIS D. MARRIOTT, M.A.., Master, Stamford, Conn. 


“ Catharine Aiken School 
WR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Address 

Here Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 
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ica’s 


UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 


Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
scians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
esther a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In beautiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five courses of study, 
locluding two years’ course for High School graduates, 
Exceptional ad vantagesin Music. Beautiful and spacious 
frounds ‘urnish opportunity for golf, tennis, basket ball, 
te. Resident teacher of physical culture. Mild and 
Malthful climate. Visita to National Capital. Non- 
Mturian. $3800 to $450. Catalogue and views. Address 
4. Turner, D.D., Bex @. Latherville, Md. 


VUNT HOLYOKE SCHOOL 


Formerly BRIARLEY HALL 
Thirty-second year. College Preparatory department prepares for 


urrers._' 

EE. We Golleses. Special courses. 

School of Finance pr epares college graduates for 
mercial positions and Civil Service ex- 


ching, secretaria 

ations. Special course for commercial teachers and others who 

Sto take tie New York and Boston examinations for teachers. 

“y one hour from Washington. Boarding and Day students. 

per year, including all expenses. Five scholarships this 
ress for circular, 


tober 2d, 1%6. A 
HOOKER, Dean, Mount Holyoke 


igion 


ny who 
1am, 


BELMONT newark. petaware 


A School for the care and education of 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ONE HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home School 
Backward Children and Youth 


This school is — throughout the summer and 
pupils are received for the summer session. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 77th Year. Graduate, 
elective, and college preparatory courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. Fine grounds, modern buildings. 
Gymnasium. Tennis, basket ball, golf. Address Abbot Academy. 


Tae MITCHELL Boys’ 


A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys seven to six- 
teen, inclusive. Limited to pity. $600 per year. Write for illustrated 
booklet containing full particulars. M. C. MITCHELL, Prin. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
(THE MISSES GILMAN'S SCHOOL) 
General and College-Preparatory Courses for Girls. Resident and 
day pupils. Miss Julia R. Gilman, Miss Fanny C. Guild, 
Principals, 324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Bradford. 


Bradtord Academy for Young Women. 


One hundred and fourth year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal}, Miss Laura A. Kworrt, A.M. 


_ Term begins the first Monday in October 

A new school, for the higher education and thorough training of 
nurses. admitting young women of 20 years. Four years’ course : one 
year of preparatory study and laboratory work, and three years of 
training im the various departments of nursing—hospital, home, and 
visiting. Under the management of leading educators. Two months’ 
vacation each year. Health of students carefully considered. For 
announcement and full particulars, apply to the Principal, 

Miss J. A. BRIGGS, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Easthampton. 


An endowed Academy for 
Williston Seminary endow 
Cottage system. Biological, Physical, and Chemical 
Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 
Address Joseru H. Sawver, L. H. D., Principal. Box 1550 G. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Among the Berkshire Hills 


The boys of this school live in the atmosphere of a well regulated 
Christian home, the teachers and limited number of pupils being 
members of one household. i 

The formation of character and the right start in life constantly 
receive foremost consideration. 

Courses of study are not rigid, but are planned for each student 
according to his peculiar needs. They have in view preparation for 
college or general business life. With the very personal attention 
given and the thorough work secured advancement may be as rapid 
as ability warrants. ‘ 

Gsood gymnasium, athletic field, and all outdoor sports encouraged 
with careful supervision. Attractive school cottage and boating 
facilities on mountain lake. 


Address 
EDWARD J. VAN LENNEP, Principal, Great Barrington. Mass. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY “eter 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 
year opens Sept. 20th. Wiiuram Steen Gaup, Head Master. 


September. 


Groton, 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells. 
Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, Basket Ball. 
Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback Riding. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Principal, Lowell. Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 


Mount Ida School 


FOR GIRLS 
6 MILES FROM BOSTON 


Four connected buildings. 

All High School studies and advanced courses in 
French, German, History, Literature and English. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. Certificate admits 
to Vassar and other colleges. New Gymnasium. 

A new building has just BEEN FINISHED, and soa 
few more pupils may be taken at once. 

Catalogue. ’Phone Newton North 525. 

GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 
74 Summit Street, 


NEWTON, MASS. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL — 


with new buildings that contain all modern jp. 
provements and appliances, with strong courses 
conducted by expert teachers, with a location up. 
surpassed, and with a refined patronage, is 


Centenary Collegiate 
Institute 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 

The standards of the school are high; the rates 
are low. Scholarships awarded to worthy young 
people who need assistance, and who have definite 
aims. The next term begins Sept. 26th. 

For Catalogue and information write to 

Dr. E. A. NOBLE, President. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for girls. 
eventeen miles from Boston 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals 


Massacuusetts, South Byfield. (Near Newburyport.) 


Dummer Academy 

The oldest academy in America. Strong academic department. 
A new cottage for boys under thirteen in charge of a pgeceptrese 
from the Teachers’ College of Columbia U mveety, 3 few vVa- 
cancies. Write at once for further intormation to the Head Master. 


The MacDuffie Schoo! for Girls 


The marked feature of this school is its individual care of pu ils. 
physically and intellectuall College certificate privileges. II) 
trated catalogue. Joun MacDurris, Ph.D., and 
Joun MacDvuerie, A.B., Springfield, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


The Allen School. 


54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of the large school 
with personal inspiration of the small. New bui —~ K. with gym- 
nasium and swimming bath. Past year, & boys, 10 teachers 
LBERT EDWARD BAILey. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and business. 
Conservatory for Music. Art studios. rge gymnasium. A home 
school where true manhood and womanhood are taught and exem- 
plified. Send for cataiogue. 


W All advantages of a large school : 
orcester Academy master educators, complete equip- 
ment enthusiasm. Eight buildings. Special laboratories. (sym- 
nasium. ** Megaron”’ containing noble Recreition Hall and big 
aS Pool. Ample Oval. Cinder Track. year — 
logue. D. W. Apercrompir, L 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


126th year opened Sept. 12th, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


Rockland Military Academy ‘more so: 


ignorance More So. 
This school develops manliness, builds 
character, trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life. Military 
. system, juclicious athletics, preparation for 
College, West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. 52d year. SUMMER CAMP. Over 
/epent in improvements this year. 
Uur fir oks free. 
ELMER FRENCH, Supt. 
5-10 >eminary Hill. West Lebanon, N 
On the Connecticut River, 4 miles eon 
Dartmouth College. 


NEW JERSEY 
Bridgeton. (Near Philadelphia.) 


Macdonald and Miss Finn’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIKLS 


Certificate admits to 


New Jersey, 
Ivy Hall 


(‘ollege-Preparatory and Finishing courses. 
leacing colleges. Boating, basket ball, tennis. 


The Knox School for Girls 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Miss MARY F. KNOX, A.B., Principal. 


New JERSEY, Montclair, 2% Walden Place. 
Montclair Military Academy yar 


- prese 
management. “ Your Poy and Our School” is a little book in whichiil!! 
the headmaster says some pomses things to parents with sons Ros 


educate. A copy on request. 
HN G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boy 

Founded 1766. Thorough preparation for al! colleges. 6 
Libraries. Gymnasium, Athletics, Military Drills. Individe 
Instruction. Eusot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master 


School for Trained Attendant 


45 CENTRE ST., ORANGE, N. J. be/ qven Novembe 
1, 196. He urse, Miss STRONG of Boston. Apply for a 
to Mrs. ISAAC C. OGDEN, 31 Highland Ave., Orange, N 


New Jersey—Princeton. 
Princeton Preparatory School 
College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. 
ess possible use of limited number pupils ( fty), 
from rigid class organization. Ample grou 
Personal inspection invited. Address: J. B. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Rapi 
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ern buildw 
Fine, H eadmaster 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE 


PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to twelve in each cla 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped 


160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 75d Street—New York 


Primary Departme 


Blake School ;7; Fiteh Aves, 


A. von W. LESLIE, A.M., Head Master Summer Tut 
School of Long Island, Head Master. 


Instruction individual. Specialty college preparatios. 


The MERRILL-van LAER SCHOOL and " 


School for Girls. Formerly The Peebles and Thompson - 
Opened Oct. 4th, 30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street, New York. Ny. i 
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THE OUTLOOK 


EDUCATIONAL DElFARTMENT 


[Ww YORK _ NEW YORK 

if New Crtv, 733-735 Madison Ave., cor. Street. OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 
» inf Migs and Miss Whiton’s | Principat 
urses — 
nm Un Rye nary Rye, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Certificate admits to colleges. 

individual instruction assured. 

Unexce'|led opportunities in every department in- 
cluding Music and Art. 


te 


rates Ablest (eachers direct the youngest as well as the 
young most advanced. 
sfiniteMe An afiliated Upper House for Post: graduate and 
speci: al courses. 
Trips supplementing class abinieted in Art, His- 
ent tory, and Sociology. Roof-garden. 


artic ular addres 
sy. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


Boarding School for Young Boys 


between 7 and 15 years old. For catalogue, address Artuur De 
Lancey Ayrauct. A.B., Headmaster, Heathcote Hall, Rve, N. Y. 


To those who are choosi iL school for their OOL. “t ers 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


is offered as a modern school, planned to meet as constant as a 
sible the needs of growing girls. A large gymnasium under compe- 
tent management: beautiful country, sad 2 fine winter climate: a 
home life of pleasant social interests ond cultivating influences: a 
nen standard of work and character, are among the advantages ‘of 
the schoo 
College preparatory and general courses. Year book sent on 
application and correspondence invite 
Head: Rocxwett Hatt, A.B., Bryn Mawr 'S. 


NEW YORK 


Loucks’ 


FLUSHING SEMINARY 


year EE An ideal school with home atmosphere for girls from 10 to 
in whic’ years of age. Healthful location, conveniently situated. 
| $005 GE Rewular courses prepare for all colleges, elective courses with 


secial training in languages, art, and music. Large corps of 
ompetent instructors. Address for year-book 


Mrs. A.C. D LOUCKS, Principal, Flushing, New York. 


for children 
T three to 
erms on appli- 
Kingston 


ursery Boarding School 
arsold. Homecare. Kindergarten instruction. 
ation Mrs. JAMES SCOTT Warren St., 


New Yorx«, Pelham Manor. 


irs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 


Half hour from Grand Central! Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Mine Associate Principals. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School ge. 


An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
a oe Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced course for High 
ool Graduates. Music, Art. Lange 
Wiss A. Exy, A.M.. and Miss M Principals. 
F vanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati. 


: PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA. Kennett Square. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


Individual instruction for 26 boys ; occupies estate of Bayard Taylor. 
125 acres (im country); excellent cuisine: moderna apresnces. For 
illustrated catalogue address Jesse Evans Puitips. A.M Principal. 

ward or difficult boys. Physicians’ 


an 
ber limited. H. C. PORTE R. Ph D.. Media. Pa. Route 3. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia. Oak Lane. 
. For Girls 
Miss Marshall’s School and Music 
Departments. Collece Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
location. Comfortable home life and out-door sports. For particu- 
lars and illustrated circulars, address Miss F.. S. MARSHALL. 


for back- 


A school in the count 


THE OUTLOOK 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


OR SALE OR TO RENT 


CUBA 


BERMUDA 
NEWSTEAD 


or Rent, 


Pleasantly 
trnished 


situated in , [or literature. 


Cuban Lands For Sale 2 One Thou- 


Tracts, for development cones 
Tue Cusan Cotontat 


FLORIDA 
IN FLORIDA Winter Home for 
sale or rent. co ~ 
furnished ; 10 rooms, bath, all screened, near 
four large hotels, o posite famous Rockledge. 
$350 rental. Nov. “rill : Oct. free 
Photos. BLAIT Merritt, F lori 


Acre 
W rite 


. et Parish, opposite the city of Hamilton. Comrany, Port Huron, Mich, 
py for particulars to Mrs. J. H. SMITH, 
tora Lodve. Hamilton. Bermuda. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA |sace 13-Room House 


Acre Vineyard. Good income. Ri- 


ch cls yan water « ght. First-class buildings with | boardin: 
fem comforts. Apply OBINSON, N. 
ipped RK. No. 2. Fresno Co., Cal. ton, D. 


GRACE M. 
Corcoran Building 


OR SALE 


2 baths, steam heat. suitable for a fashionable 
house, physician, or home, on P St. 

tween 17th and 18th, Washing- 
Cost $20,000, will sell at B1400. 


THOMAS 


now. 


lorida, Merritts Island, Indian 
iver, ‘la., Georgiana, To rent, 

3 furnished cottages. 2. 5, 9 rooms, $50, $150, 
$210 respectively the season. F. M. Pirrce. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Washmeton D. C. 


proverty and homes, J. G. Penning- 
ansyckle Bldg. Hollywood, Ca 


FLORIDA 


CONNECTICUT 


(70 rooms) on the 


Massachusetts Coast 


ROYAL VIEW” For Sale 


e., oms. mcern improvements: 3 acres of 
ex Tute miles from Finest view in 
An ideal summer or perma- 

ate.far ist be sold to close an estate. 
pa LAM \dm. New Hartford Conn. 

Bore. “tle, summer home. Litchfield Hills 
and 265; farm acres, part wood- 
son Sa mies trom Norfolk and Winsted ; 
wk, N.Y rooms Smith, Seymour, Ct. 


Orange Grove For Sale 


244 acres in bearing, orange, grapefruit. lemon, 
mandarin, tangerine peach, and guava trees. 


Located on Sante Fe Lake 
IN VILLAGE OF MELROSE, PLA. 


350 ft. water front, with boat house. Six-room 
house in perfect Condition ; running water in- 
side and outside , hardwood finish and floors. 
High pine land, good fishin and srantin 
Price $3.50. ress W.N CAT ELL. 
Ridgewood Place Springfield 


The house is m excellent condition and well 
furnished, having a very desirable clientele. 
Season from June to October. Good reasons 
for selling. A particularly desirable prop- 
erty for an enterprising el man or woman. 
Address 8,161, Outlook. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon rec of address 
P. F. Le 


LAND, 21 Minot 


Boy | 
Master 
ants 
dmiss 
| 
master! 
= 
yne of the 
a Most Popular Smaller Hotels | 
F 


THE OUTLOOK 


REAL 


ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


The Finest CountryHome #. South 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A MAGNIFICENT STONE MANSION, COSTING $53,000 
Immense Barn and Other Buildings of Solid Stone 
Situated on a beautiful range of hills, 400 feet above Wash- 


Thirty minutes from 
the White House 


ington, in a mild, healthy climate. 


double track electric R. R. affords easy and quick access 


to the city. 


T he farm contains 245 acres in the highest state of cultivation. 
well suited for entertaining, 
and combining all the pleasures and advant sges of the 
country with the charms of the Capital's social and 


This is an ideal home, 


official life. 


For full particulars and photographs address 
J. W. CRAIG, 410 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
COUNTRY HOMES A SPECIALTY 


THIS ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, situated in m 
the best residential sections of 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


IS OFFERED FOR SALE 
Eight bedrooms two baths. 


For particulars address 2,297, Ouths 


MICHICAN 


NEW JERSEY 
Elegant, all new house 
East Orange Colonial, hardwood. hand 
painted, 13 billiard, steam ; re- 
stricte L.& W. station. Make 
offer. Terms For precedented 
offerings | in the Oranges write WITHROW 


NGIER, 372 Main St. (Kast 
Station, near City Hail), East Orange 


FOR SALE OR RENT AT 


Moutclair, N. J. 


House of twelve rooms, furnished or unfur- 
nished., 
halls and closets, 


open fireplaces: garden, 
shade trees. fruit, stable. Halt block from 
trolley. Rent $1 500 per year. &,407, Outlook. 


Ke Rent— Morristown, N.J.,charm” 
ly located furnished house, six months, 

l adult Convenient to station. 
ddress 6 Washington PI. 


to sma 
Terms moderate 


TEXAS 
Peaches, Pears and Plums 


Grow best in East Central Texas. Also corn, 
cotton, and cane. and tomatoes and potatoes 

with nearby markets for same. We sell 
farms of from 50 acres up to 500 acres, at from 
$19 to $50 per acre. Ideal country to live in 
all the year round. Write what you want. 
We have it waitingfor you. Address Geo. H. 
HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


wo storerooms, two baths, SPACious 


ICHIGAN FARM HOMES, Mont- 


caim, lonia, Kent Counties; rich — 
soil; good buildings best, cheapest. 
roductive. WwW for list GLEA ON, The 


‘arm Man, Greenviile, Mich. 


NEW YORK 


In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pore water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnished Cottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, heating. and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp Site 

GEO. V. W. DURVEE 
Real Estate. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac e, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


Co UNTRY 
PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels. 
to seil call or write. 


5 Tribune Buildiag. N.Y. 


ners wishin 


PHILLIPS & WELLS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CcIT¥. 
REAL ESTATE [( 
G 


Safest investment on earth. For Sale 
piece of property, heart of New York © 
pays on equity of $50000. Will acce 
a country regidence - art ment. 

DAVID RNOTT. 
103 Wav ah Plane, New Vork City 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GO SOUTH 


N. C., furnishes information about ho 
for rent, rates of board, route to travel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Camden, S. C. Fo 


15 rooms, including 2 baths. pantrics 
kitchen: large sout piazza : electric light] 
water, call etc.: 15 closets. | 


premises. Also for sale, a large resides 
andacottage. L.A. WITT KOWSA) 


RENT—CAMDEN., §&. 
‘pletely furnished Southern reside 
with all modern improvements. 
locatec. For full parycyers apply to B 
CLAKAKE, Camden, S. 


THE OUTLOOK 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


October, the month for comfortable 
travel, is the time to take that trip to 
Montreal via Delaware & Hudson R. 
skirting the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain the Magnificent in full view of the 
Adirondacks 1n all their autumnal glory 
of coloring. Through Pullmans, pas 
dining and café cars. The D. & H. 
the shortest, quickest. and best line be. 
tween New York and Montreal. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Long tour party sails Feb. 2, A month 
each in Egypt and Palestine. Party for 
Spain sailing Jan. 12 or 19. Short tours to 
Egypt and Palestine sailing Feb. 2 and 


23. Special tour to Mt. Sinai. inde 
vendent tours. /fineraries ready. H. 
IUNNING & CU., Beacon 5t., 


A book devoted to 
the practical prob- 
lems of European 


The Art of Travel 
180 pp. 


H. H. POWERS 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


20 Trinity Place. Boston 


yes: Party sailing Feb. 2. 
American Travel Club 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Egypt 
Holy Land 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


SIXTH TOUR 


Miss Harriet W. May will take a party of 
from one to three ladies for a leisurely, 
comfortable tour through Italy and the Orient 
this winter and spring. First-class in all re- 
spects. Special arrangements for private 
party. 8,321, Outlook. 


ROUND THE WORLD. Select 
parties leave New Y Eastward, Dec. 
8 (list complete) and Jan. 5; from San Fran- 


cisco Westward, Novy. ay ‘Only tw welve per- 
sons in each party. Positively t oerv ie 
FRANK C., CLARK, % Broadway, N 


The University Pi ints 


1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 


One Cent Each or 80 Cents per Hundred 
Send for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE and ORIEN 
26th season of uninterrupted § 
cess. Com/fort and leisure. | 

ough sightseeing under 


Linated fartus 
wrrangements St-class 
Dr. and. Mrs. HOWAKD 8S. RE: 


Ridge St., 


Glen Falls, 
Select 1907 1 
Tour only $2 


New plans for travel. Int »rmation | 


EUROPE 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Q™ ‘No 
Recently returned from tig WA) 
Chaperon free to make another eny 4 


ment, either for this country oF T 
ST PPING ABRO: 
Highest references. Address 0% 


UROPE, 1907, $25. to 

parties. Write for also 
lars of free trip. Address Highest 
ences. 249 Washington Ave.. Brookiy® - 


Round the World Tour 


arrangements—leaves in NO ER. 
Address, for M. 
A. CROSLEY, 22 E. . New York 
City, or 308 E. isth St.. Ind. 


Winter in Ite 


alternating with residence in 

or artan nguage study hae 
to our. Terms $1,000. Address 8,2%™ 


y 
| 
= = 
| 
| 
| | 
A 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


TRAVEL 
court Fourth Select Party 


is November. Limited to four members. 
feeren es exchanged, 8,389, Outlook. 


M A N 
Board Country 
ter months. 8.39), 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
AUSTRIA 


Bal ropean Rete 


INNSBRUCK 


190 feet above the sea, with dry, bra 
dimate. (enter for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern Best 
lilustrative pamphlets sent tis on applica- 
ton. ref ARL LAND DSEE, Prop. 


ITALY 

PENSION PALAGI, 
FLORENCE Lun 2 

Clean, pleasant house. Very central. Beau- 


tlul view. Terms moderate. 


N N NE T ic U 2 
Crest View Sanatorium 


m one 


r Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respeces: 
are bome comforts. . M. Hitcnucock, 
Vill acc 
“THE RIDGE INN,” Redding 
ae Ridge, Conn., would like a ion 
ork City Bi nermanent boarders for the winter. House 
hated by furnace ce, gad open fires: modern 
NA improvements. ress M. A. Rusuron. 
TRIC DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
n Pin ; 14th & K Sts., N.W. 
out The Hamilton Wastin ton, 
avel. \modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
an pian; good table; liberal management : 
lend: d location convenient to all of 
INA terest; local and long-distance ‘phones in 


oms. Transients $2.50 per 

dy and up. Special rates for a prolonged 
say. For particulars and booklet address 
IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


~Mode 
How 
intrics, 2 
"tric 
ets. | 


(arroll Springs Sanitarium 


e residet 
OWS # minutes by trolley, 15 min, by train trom 
Washington, D. ress (G. 
c WRIGHT, M.D., Forest Glen, Maryland. | 
sides 
GCEORCIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE WALPOLE INN Walpole 
Opens May 24th, 1906 
Circulars and floor plans ¢ on application. 
LEY AMORY op. 

HITCHINGS, Manager. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity. massa ze 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate. all m 
conveniences. Dr. OHN NC, FISH ER. 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
Edwar - Gleason, Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NEW JERSEY 


GALEN HALL 


Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY 


One of the newest stone, brick, and steel 
buildings, with every comfort, ways open, 
always ready, always busy. 


Pinebluff, N. C. 


Its mild and dry climate, its sandy soil, and 
ease of access combine to make it a very de- 
winter home. For definite information 
and for booklet write to the 

CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING COMMITTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA _ 


THE SAVOY 
CHELSEA, ATLANTIC CITY 


Directly on the beach. Special Sept. and 
Oct. rates. Address (Miss) S. S. M. HAN. 
LEY as above. 


An attractive home 


Lakewood, N.J. for season guests, 


who do not care for hotel life. easant 
sunny rooms, with and without private bath. 
Best location. Address 8.349, Outlook. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Vear 


Let us send you our booklet. 


Clifton Springs 
DANICALIUM 10 


The Mode! Health Resort with all the com- 
forts ota home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and atten 


THE WALTER | 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its bwn t-office. 
Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 


INSET A mountain health resort. 
Fine climate. Convalescents and semi-invalids. 
Booklet. Rates $10 and up per week. 
Mover, M.D., Mountain Sunset P. O., ‘Pa 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM™M 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLONIAL INN WINNSBORO, S.C. 


October to May. Good 
hunting. Finedry climate. Modern conven- 
iences. Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS. 


ply to , ants, experienced in all methods of Medical, 
he Van Valen Sanatorium Surgical, Electrical, and Hydrotherapeutic VIRGINIA 
#1 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga. treatments. A, bountiful pres 
for the reception of Nervous, Mental, and | jones’ of any institution giving similar ad YERMINAL HOTEL, West Point, 
Diseases. The method of treatment is inetitutios similar advan- Ts Va. Open all the year. Finest of hunting 
hological. Write for detailed information aad grounds. Write for booklet, etc. 
pidiree booklet. Practice established 1& The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. E. GUVERNATOR. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
LIEN 
creptel THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 
“sure. / 
under 
parti BOARD AND ROOMS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HOME 
a 
7" pA, REST and care for invalids and others. OFFIC E man and accountant wanted by DOMESTIC SCIENCE: correspondence 
N.} derate rates. Mrs.,Buscall, Springfield, | large old cividend-paying manufacturing | courses; booklet free. American School 
ass, com any. Must invest. Salary $2,500. 5,115, ] Home Economics, Chicago. 


WITH increased facilities and_ beautiful 
amon Mrs. William ‘an Name has 
ned her home for the reception of guests 
No. 184 West 73d St., New York City. 
Gerences. 


"ANTED. — Semi-invalid lady wants 
with slight care, in home of nurse or 


nation 
ywn ), 


TRA an physician; near Central Park; sunny 

A art, Orange, New Jersey. 

41,0 OMFOR’ rABL Y furnished rooms, 124 
ashattan A\ ‘e., New York. 

$100. YIDOW will give, to people of means, a 

, er mand cire to two elderly ladies, an in- 

“or orphan children, 5,125, Outlook. 
Suite of rooms, bath, 


INED modern home. 
§ 


‘SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRIVATE school for sale. Near New 
§ 108 Outlook. 


TREASURER wanted for extensive manu- 
facturing and jobbing concern. Must invest 
in dividend-paying stock. Salary $5,000. 5,119, 
Outlook. 

MACHINE and tool business wants office 


man. Must invest $5,0 oney-making. 
Columbia professor is 5,12v, 
Outlook. 

AM seeking 


partner, to assist in enlarging 

try business ; man or woman ; 
in charming location near 

Large profits. 


established pou 
expert or novice; 
New York. st references, 
Refined home. 5,091, Outlook. 

YOUNG man with brains, energy, and 
$15,000 can buy an excellent publishin busi- 
ness. Call or write. Taman P. Harris, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


ENTERTAI = ENTS, lays, for church, 
home, school, club Rice’ 
Ww orthington, Mass. 


LACE curtams cleaned and made fireproot 
rates. Fully guaranteed. 


at usual lau 
, Fireproofing Co. 


Write for samples. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 

ELECTRO massage. Facial, scalp treat- 
ment at ladies’ residences. Physicians’ testi- 
monials. 5,123, Outlook. 


RABIES’ HANDMADE lon 
gotbes, 3 and layettes made to o 
utloo 


MONEY MAKING wdeas tor tairs. Most 
successful plan fully described sent free to all 
fair committees. Grab bag and tair booth 
novelties at wholesale prices. Games, plays, 
favors, decorations, and all entertainment 
supplies. Catalog free. The Entertainment 
Shop, 9 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HALLOWE’EN ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS, 25 cents. Favors, grab novel- 
ties, games, plays, drills, masks, tableau, 
lights and entertainment supplies. The 
Entertainment Shop,” 9 Fourth Ave.. New 
York. Catalog free. 


and 


| 


| 


y 
— 
| 
| 
erences | 
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‘THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


NURSERY povernat wanted to take 
charge and care for two children seven and 
eight years old. Applications must contain 
full particulars, including references and 
wages required, 5,094, Outlook. 


W ANTED-— Master in boys’ school. Ath- 
letic enough to direct young boys’ sports. 
Salary $500 and living expenses. 5,109,Outlook 


W ANTED—Governesses, $50, etc. ; hos- 
*ndents, mother’ s helper, house- 
eepers secretary - housekeeper, visitin 
teacher. More positions than we can fill. 
Call or write. The Hopkins’ Educational 

sureau, 1 Union Square. 
WANTED — GOVERNESS - SECRE- 
TARY, COLLEGE GIRL PREFERR 
good hand essential. Charge of daughter 
aged nine. Home and salary to the nght 
young gentl@Woman of charm and mental 
equipment. Wyite, giving all particulars, to 
rs. Thon 1, Sparkill, New York. 
TEACHERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Let — you, 
W rite to-day. The New C Century ‘eichers’ 
Suveau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


A young lady, in New York, as mother’s 
helper, to care for a child of five years and 
willing to assist with light wots Bt duties ; 
will be received as one of the family. Excep- 
tional references required. State age, experi- 
ence, and salary. 5,081, Outlook. 

W ANTED—On country place. 4g hour by 
R. R. from Phila . experienced, settied Prot- 
estant chambermaid tor small f umily ; plenty 
of help ; good home and wages to he pfu per- 
son. Reply, giving reference and age, 5,088, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Competent nurse or nursery 
governess for two chil idren, one four nt 
other intant. RKeterences required, $25 
month. Mrs. R. Floyd, 36 West GS8th t., 
New York City. 

WANTED -~—Services of a gentlewoman as 
mother’s helper in exchange fora comtortable 
home where maid is kept. Apply Mrs. T., 

il Shadyside, Summit, N. J. 

WANTED—As mother’s helper, a young 
woman to assist with four children and make 
herself generally useful. Please give reter- 
ences and salary expected. Address 235 
Orange Road,. Montclair, N. J. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’ companions, 
Kicharas, 48 Lloyd Ave. 
Providence, R. 


Business Situations 


A young woman, capable and _retined, tor 
work in the otfice ot a boarding schvolin New 
Jersey. Siate experience, give references and 
wages expected. Address 5, (82, Uutlook. 

EDITOR--Good newspaper man to take 
charge of high class publication ; also an ex- 
serienced reporter. W rite, stating experience, 

dapgoods, 35 and 308 Broadway, N.Y 

CORRESPONDENT for manufacturing 
firm; must be experienced in office details. 

Salary $1, S10), (ther openings on file. Write 
for list. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Umon 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


YOUNG American girl, refined, cheerful, 
and adaptable, wishes position as governess 
or companion. References exchanged. 5,124, 
Outlook. 

LADY of education and experience, just 
returned from kurope, desires a position of 
trust and responsibiiity, such as principalshi 
of girls’ school, executive assistant, or wi 
take ev.ire management of household with 
supervision of children and servants for par- 
ents desiring to travel. References given and 
required. 5,084, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED Hanoverian visiting 
teacher has unexpected vacancy. _Primar 
and advanced I:nglish, French, Latin, goo 
music: private and sc hool experience. est 
references. 5,121. Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires si- 
tion to teach or the care of older batt ey 
Miss Emily G. Carter, The Plains, Fauquier 
Co., Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


VASSAR graduate desires tutoring in Eng- 
lish mathematics, German, or college pre- 
paratory work. 5,097, Out ook. 

TUTORING—Ex desires lady teacher, 
university graduate, ie pupils for after- 
noon hours. 5,022, Outloo 


TUTORING wanted in New York by 
English woman. College graduate with nor- 
mal certificates. General subjects. English 
s specialty. References. 5,093, Outlook. 


TEACHER OR TUTOR, Yale graduate, 
Phi Beta Kappa. Preference, lan uages ; 
teach other branches if necessary. Best o 
Vale references. 5,136, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


A a. s daughter desires position 
as useful companion. Practical knowledge 
of sewing and housekeeping. Good refer- 
ences. 5,128, Outlook. 

REFINED, tactful young North German, 
speaking Frenc English music. etc.. €x- 

perienced traveler, as COM NION or 
GOV ERNESS. Salary $50. iene ex- 
changed. Miss Becker, 135 West S6th St., 
New York City. 

POSITION of nurse and companion 
wanted by young woman to invalid lady or 
agg in good family ; $40 month. 620 E. 24th 


NTED — Position as MANAGING 
HOU SE KEEPER. References. Refined 
environment essential. 5,127, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady. having lived several years 
abroad, with fluent knowledge of French, 
German, and traveling Italian, desires posi- 
tion as companion to lady trav eling in Europe. 
References given and required. 5,130,Outlook. 

POSITION by a woman of refinement 
as companion to lady. References. 5.131, 
Outlook. 

LADY of high social standing desi:es posi- 
tion as companion. est references. Ad- 
dress Miss K., 1622 Grace St., Lynchburg, Va. 

YOUNG woman of guitare desires position 
as companion to middle-a ady. Surround- 
ings would be considers rather than remu- 
neration. 5,096, Outlook. 

COMPETENT person wishes position 
managing ys famiiy or small hos- 
pital. 5,060, Outloo 

YOUNG gentlewoman wishes position as 
companion. References exchanged. 5 (3, 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse, five years’ training, 
traveler, 


seven private work, experienced 
would sceo mpeny patient. Best of references. 
5,085, Outloo 


LADY high social opigpding desires posi- 
tion as companion. bd Ay any direction. 
References. Address 1622 Grace St., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

YOUNG lady, refined, educated, experi- 
enced, would like position as lady’s compan- 
ion. 5, 115, Outlook. 

A young woman desires a position as com- 
panion or chiperon. Special ability in phys- 
ical training. Laura Gordon Root, Clinton, 

York. 

A graduate nurse desires to travel South 
Oe a or tubercular patient. 

(i 

you NG WOMAN desires position as 
secretary-companion or governess; city or 
country. Excellent references from college. 
5,106, Outlook. 

POSITION 
capable young 


as secretary-companion by 
woman of refinement, read 
aloud, sew, willing to travel. References eXx- 
changed. lorton, N. 

WAN TED. — Lady of experience would 
chaperon girls or children ; capable of taking 
charge of house. City, country, or woul 
travel. References. 5,054, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


COMPETENT amanuensis desires ‘pri- 
vate secretaryship ; handles accounts: eight 
years’ experience. References. 5,098 Outlook. 

PRIVATE secretaryship wanted by pro- 
steno ographer. Unusual references. 
5.018. Outloo 

WANTED-—Secretaryship in college b 
efficient and expenenced stenographer, we 
educated. 5,035. Outlouk. 


WELLS College graduate, middle-aged, 
wishes position as companion, private secre- 
tary, or assistant in library, 


4,970, Outlook, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 


LIBRARIAN, experienced, «radu. 

rnard College and New York State Libs 
School, desires work in New York on op 
tions of books, music, or pictures. Add 
after Oct. 8th, E., 1034 Park Ave.. N.Y.( 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOMEN PALS MONEY AT Hoy 


HONPS) LY. plans Cata 
eke -E. Thomas Ed wards, . 
York City. 


IM E.—A gentleman and wife wi! 
one ‘child will take into their familya, 
about three years old and give it a moi! 
affection and care. A fair price per ; 
charged. Best of references required , 
given. 5,092, Outlook, 

EXPERIENCED traveler, teacher, » 
desires to travel and sketch with opporw: 
to earn expenses. 4,998, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIAN 


ceives nedical cases at his residence np 


Boston. 5,112, Outlook. 
WANTED — STUDENT 
Write for terms. Canandaicua Hos 


Training School for Nurses, Miss 
rooks, Superintendent, Canandaigua 
MOTION PICTURE MAC HINES 

views, magic lanterns, slides, and s 
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The Great Difference in 
Life Insurance Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. The day before the San Francisco 
disaster, all Fire Insurance Companies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was 
a great difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some quibbled, sonf€ de- 
faulted, while others drew on the reserve funds which they had ready for such a 
contingency, paid the,Jarge amounts due, and went right on. 

@ It is because for years the money it has received from its policyholders has 
been invested with unusual skill and care—always safe, always growing, always 
ready for the hour of need-—that 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Read 
these figures as to the Mutual reserve. 

@ At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $109,771,163.16, on 
which more than four and one-half millions have been received in interest during 
the year, and less than fifteen thousand dolJars of interest was overdue at its close. 
Most of this trifling amount was paid tm within a few days. The sum of 
$28, 198,278.84 was loaned on the Company’s policies, and $18,195,000.00 was 
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ber 31, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by the Company, and on this enormous * 
amount not one dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid, and but one stoek - 
failed to pay a good dividend in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, 
subsequently sold at a profit over cost. ~ When it is borne in mind that no such 
aggregation of purely investment securities has ever been brought together else- 
where, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect quality of these immense investments 
excites praise and wonder, felt and expressed most strongly by those who know 


most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls attending the care of large invest- 
ments. This remarkable showing also appeals to the plain people whose money 
comes slowly, who value safety and who understand that security like the above 
makes “ insurance” insurance indeed. 

q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life Insurance, or wish 
— information concerning any form of policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


sco, Cal The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
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The assumption 

Cuba: The Provisional by Secretary Taft 
of the temporary 
administration of Cuba and the retiral 
of President Palma were not followed 
by the slightest outbreak, nor even by 
any notable public excitement. The 
provisional government quietly took 
possession of the threads of adminis- 
tration, and, with the assistance of the 
insurgent leaders, arranged rapidly for 
the disarmament of bands of insurgents 
in different provinces of the island. 
Great progress has already been made 
in the dispersal of-these forces, and it is 
beyond question that, as we surmised 
last week, there will be no serious 
obstacle to the restoring of public order 
and peace. The announcement that 
Governor Charles E. Magoon, until re- 
cently Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone, is to be the provisional Civil Gov- 
ernor of Cuba, has been received with 
approval both in Cuba and the United 
States. Governor Magoon has not only 
had extensive experience in executive 
work, but it is known that he is familiar 
with Cuban law and constitutional ques- 
tions and with the steps taken during 
the former American occupation to or- 
ganize stable government. If any ques- 
tion existed as to the lack of capacity on 
the part of the Palma administration to 
cope with the recent crisis, the publica- 
tion last week of the cable correspond- 
ence between Consul-General Steinhardt 
at Havana and the State Department at 
Washington would remove that doubt. 
Indeed, even most Cubans were aston- 
ished to find from these despatches that 
as long ago as September 8 President 
Palma had asked the United States to 
send war vessels to Cuba, and had ad- 
mitted in so many words that his own 
forces were unable to quell rebellion or 
tc protect life and propérty. Mr. Stein- 


hardt pointed out that Mr. Palma had 
applied the public funds for public works 
and public education, but not for pur- 
chasing war materials, and _ therefore 
found himself lamentably weak from the 
military point of view. Only three or 
four days later we find President Palma 
begging that President Roosevelt should 
send to Havana, with the greatest secrecy 
and rapidity, two or three thousand men, 
with the intimation (whether from Presi- 
dent Palma or Mr. Steinhardt is not 
perfectly clear) that “any delay might 
bring about a massacre of citizens in 
Havana.” ‘The replies of our State De- 
partment to this pitiful acknowledgment 
of incapacity were dignified and re- 
strained. Over and: over again it was 
explained that the United States did not 
wish to intervene until necessary, and 
that it would not do so until “ absolutely 
certain of the equities of the case and 
of the needs of the situation.” These 
despatches make doubly clear the entire 
good faith of the public announcement 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Taft to the effect that they were reluc- 
tant to intervene because of their hope 
that Cuba might show her capacity to 
become a free republic. The first land- 
ing of American soldiers in the present 
occupation of Cuba took place on Sun- 
day and Monday of this week; about 
twelve hundred men disembarked from 
transports. 
& 


Cuba : Secretary Taft's 
Advice 


Secretary Taft, 
following the 
custom of 
Cuban Governors, attended the opening 
of the University in Havana last week 
and delivered an address to the stu- 
dents. It was spoken in English but 
translated by an interpreter, sentence 
by sentence, into Spanish. We’ do 
not wonder that it was received with 
341 
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enthusiasm. According to the New 
York Sun, “many ot his hearers shed 
tears, every man and woman in the hall 
standing and crying, ‘ Viva Taft!’ ‘ Viva 
Roosevelt !’” He won his hearers at 
the outset by a sincere tribute to the 
Spanish race. ‘ The Anglo-Saxon race,” 
he said, ‘has much to learn from the 
intellectual refinement, logical faculties, 
artistic temperament, poetic imagery, 
high ideals, and courtesy of the Spanish 
race.” His audience was then ready 
to concede his claim that the Anglo- 
Saxon race had developed the principles 
of democratic government while yet 
Spanish peoples were basing their civil- 
ization “on the idea of control by one 
man or a few men in the State,” and 
that under the Spanish régime the Cuban 
people were taught to look to some one 
else than themselves for the responsibil- 
ity of government, while they exercised 
only the function of criticism. He urged 
the young men before him to get rid of 
the notion that the learned professions 
are the only pursuit worthy of the gradu- 
ates of universities, and realize the truth 
that if Cuba is to exist for the benefit 
of the Cuban, the Cuban must prepare 
to take control of its business and its 
politics as well as of its learned profes- 
sions. He was afraid, he said, that “ the 
young Cubans have not enough of that 
mercantile spirit of which in America 
we have too much. The Cubans need 
a desire to make money, and young 
Cubans ought, most of them, to begin in 
business. In the next generation the 
banks, commercial houses, and shipping 
interests in this country should be in 
Cuban hands, not those of foreigners.” 
If they would thus consecrate themselves 
to the commercial prosperity and to the 
political purity of the island, he prophe- 
sied a splendid future for it. Mr. Taft’s 
closing sentences are of universal applica- 
tion, worthy to be read and pondered by 
the young men ofevery nation: “The only 
way to make failures successes is to make 
those failures a vehicle leading on to suc- 
cess. Take to your hearts the lesson that 
each stumble, each failure, ought to teach, 
and the next time avoid that particular 
danger. When everything is smooth, 


when the winds blow the right way, when 
you seem on the high road, then is the 
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most dangerous time. It is when hum- 
bled by the lesson taught by disappoint- 
ment that you win success.’ 


It is interesting and 
instructive to com- 
pare this American 
ideal for Cuba with the English ideal 
represented by so progressive a journal 
as the London Spectator.. It says: 
What we should like to see would be Gen- 
eral Wood given a ten years’ appointment 
in Cuba, with a commission to rule the 
island as he ruled it before. At the end of 
the ten years Cuba should be invited to 
enter the Union, with the full rights and 
obligations of Statehood. During the pre- 
liminary period Cuba ought to have unre- 
stricted access to the markets of the United 
States, so that the natural resources of the 
island might be developed to the full and 
the influx of American citizens and capital 
encouraged. 
Mr. Taft represents what Americans 
desire for Cuba; the Spectator repre- 
sents what may be the inevitable out- 
come. Americans have no desire for 
increase of territory. Increase of terri- 
tory means new partners, and our part- 
nership is large enough. It means a 
new incongruous population to take part 
in the election of our President and Con- 
gress, and our population in America is 
already sufficiently heterogeneous. It 
means a new problem presented to the 
educated and leading men of America, 
and they have already all the problems 
they desire. If Cuba is annexed to the 
United States, it will be only as the re- 
sult of inevitable necessity. In order to 
maintain free government it is indispen- 
sable that the citizens should submit, not 
merely to the will of the majority, but to 
the interpretation of that will by the offi- 
cial organization authorized to interpret 
it. If the divided party submits only 
when it is compelled so to do by force 
of arms, elections settle nothing; every- 
thing is settled by war. The supporters 
of Mr. Tilden universally believed that 
he was elected President of the United 
States, but they did not proceed to plun- 
der private citizens and to burn private 
and public buildings in resentment of 
theirdefeat. The adherents of Mr. Hearst. 
universally believed last fall that he was 
elected Mayor, but they did not organize 
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guerrilla bands to mak life in New 
York City intolerable. The Democratic 
opponents of Mr. Hearst universally 
believe that the honest majority in the 
Democratic Convention was opposed to 
his nomination, but they are proceeding 
by peaceful, not by violent, measures 
against the wrong which they believe 
the fraudulent management of the Con- 
vention involved. All Americans will 
share in Governor Taft’s hope that 
Cubans have learned this lesson from 
their unfortunate experience, and will 
be able, as an independent country, to 
maintain law and order, to protect per- 
sons and property, and to preserve the 
peace. 

_ 

As we have already 
announced, a mem- 
ber of the staff of 
The Outlook was despatched to Cuba 
immediately upon publication of the 
news of intervention; as soon as they 
are received we shall publish reports 
from his pen upon Cuban affairs ob- 
served by him upon the ground. As 
this issue of The Outlook goes to press, 
a personal letter from him has just 
arrived from Havana. It confirms the 
cabled news of Governor Taft’s skill and 
tact and of the difficulties still to be 
overcome. “I am struck,” says our 
correspondent, “by the way in which 
Secretary Taft took over the Govern- 
ment—when President Palma, his Cabi- 
net, and the Congress had all practically 
abdicated—quietly, without any cere- 
mony, or noise, or show of force, or 
blowing of even a penny whistle. He 
issued a proclamation, and instructed 
the heads of departments and of mu- 
nicipal governments to report to him. 
He displayed the greatest tact through- 
out. And the change was received as 
quietly. I propose to tell the story 
of the end of the Palma Government 
and the beginning of the Provisional 
Government, and then show as far 
and as well as I can how the interven- 
tion is received and viewed by men of 
different parties and classes. ... As 
it looks to me now, there is one great 
question that the American Government 
will have to decide. Are the Cubans 
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really capable of self-government? If 
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we arrange in three months or six months 
for a new election with every safeguard 
for fairness and justice, will the same 
old condition of affairs return? Isn’t it 
likely that we will have to intervene 
again in a few years? Did not the real 
cause of this rebellion and the events 
leading up to it lie in the character of 
the Cuban people?” Such are the ques- 
tions that are presenting themselves to 
the minds of thoughtful and fair-minded 
people all over the world. Governor 
Taft is right in saying that their answer 
lies most of all with the young men of 
Cuba. 


Chinese Contract Labor 
in Panama 


correspond- 
ent writes pro- 
testing against 
the employment of Chinese contract 
labor on the Panama Canal on the 
ground that for the Government to con- 
tract for coolie labor with the Chinese 
contractors is practically to re-establish 
aformofslavery. Governor Magoon, of 
Panama, is reported as also objecting, but 
on the ground that “ Chinamen treated as 
the United States authorities would treat 
them would prove. far less useful in the 
work of digging the canal than the pres- 
ent laborers.” Thus there are two 
questions respecting the employment of 
Chinese labor in digging the Canal. 
The question, Will such labor be effi- 
cient? is not one to be determined by 
public opinion. It should be left en- 
tirely to the experts whose duty it is to 
construct the Canal, and who must be 
assumed to be competent to determine 
with what sort of machines and with what 
sort of men it can best be constructed. 
The second question, whether servile 
labor may be employed, is one to be 
determined by the public; and Governor 
Magoon is quite right in saying that the 
American: people will not tolerate the 
establishment of a system of peonage. 
But there appears to be no danger that 
such a system will be established in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal. The 
Attorney-General has officially informed 
the Government that the old form of 
coolie labor is a type of involuntary 
servitude which is distinctly prohibited 
by the United States Constitution in any 
territory under the jurisdiction of the 
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United States ; and the invitation for pro- 
posals to furnish Chinese labor to be 
used under the direction of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission provides against any 
such form of servitude by the following 
explicit provision : 

The contractor shall agree that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude shall be 
permitted with respect toany of said laborers, 
and that said laborers shall at all times re- 
ceive just and humane treatment, and shall 
not be bound, by agreement or otherwise, to 
labor or serve in any manner or for any term 
inconsistent with, or prohibited by, the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States; 
and the rights of the parties under the con- 
tract between the Commission and the suc- 
cessful proposer, and under the contracts 
between the successful proposer and the indi- 
vidual laborers, shall be vindicated and en- 
forced in accordance with such Constitution 
and laws. 

It is not to be assumed that this provis- 
ion will be disregarded either by the 
United States Government or by any 
contractors acting under the United 
States Government. It will be time 
enough to appeal to the laws of the 
United States to protect the Chinese 
laborers against involuntary servitude 
when there is any evidence that they 
are directly or indirectly threatened 
with it. 

The two candidates for 
the Governorship of New 
York formally accepted 
nomination last week. In his letter to 
the Independence League Mr. Hearst 
declared that he was “pledged to use 
every effort to exterminate the system 
in which the boss stands between the 
people and the trusts as an agent for the 
trusts and as an enemy of popular gov- 
ernment, in this State and in this Nation.” 
He indorsed many specific measures, 
such as the direct nomination system, 
shortening the terms of public officials, 
in particular that of the Mayor of New 
York, a law “that will allow the taker 
of a bribe to go free in return for the 
testimony that should put in prison the 
more dangerous criminal who gives the 
bribe,” liberty for cities to own and 
operate public utilities; and he pro- 
posed, “if elected, to run the present 
Railroad Commission out of affice,” 
remove the head of the State Banking 
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and Insurance Departments, and gen- 
erally “‘to exercise fearlessly, with due 
regard for the principle of home rule, 
the power of removal.” He called his 
opponent, Mr. Hughes, a “ corporation 
lawyer.” Mr. Hughes, in his speech of 
acceptance, refers to the acts of the Fed- 
eral administration, as well as the State 
administration, as “‘a notable record of 
achievement, which presents a striking 
contrast to the noisy pretensions of the 
hour.” The opposition he termed a 
masquerade. Pronouncing for no specific 
measures, he promised an honest and 
impartial administration for “ rich and 
poor, corporations and individuals.” The 
record in State and Nation of efficient 
action against corporation abuses was 
the platform on which he stood. In reply 
to Mr. Hearst, Mr. Hughes declared 
that he had never been a “ corporation 
lawyer”? in the sense which Mr. Hearst 
intended to convey; it also has tran- 
spired that Mr. Hughes had freely given 
his services to the State in sustaining 
the gas rates law; and his acts as 
counsel for corporations had been in 
promotion of corporate obedience to law. 
In his letter of acceptance Mr. Hearst 
remarked concerning his nomination by 
the Democratic party: “The Democ- 
racy, denouncing bribery and its accom- 
panying campaign of falsehood and vili- 
fication, has wrested control of the party 
machine from the grip of the corpora- 
tions.” What Mr. Hearst really thinks 
about bribery is indicated by the account, 
in the next paragraph, of the Democratic 
Convention. What he really thinks of 
vilification is illustrated by these extracts 
from a speech at Buffalo: In reference 
to Judge Parker, “I am glad we have 
driven this political cockroach from 
under the sink.” ‘“ No sooner had the 
Democratic Rough-on-Rats begun to 
have its effects than Charles A. Towne 
scurried across the floor and out of 
the Democratic door, . . . and now is 
blinking beadily back in the Republican 
rat-hole where he belongs.” ‘“ Jerome 
is another political Croton bug that is 
trying to crawl into the corporation 
establishment across the way.” Every 
one of Mr. Hughes’s speeches, on the 
other hand, has been as keen as a good 
sword and as clean. 
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The Outlvok last week 
charged a partnership 
between Mr. Murphy, 
of Tammany Hall, a corrupt boss whose 
political power depends largely on the 
influence of favored corporations, and 
Mr. Hearst, who is running on a plat- 
form of opposition to all bosses and to 
corporate control. Without explicitly 
denying that such a partnership exists, 
Mr. Hearst has — the impression 
of denial. We therefore give here to 
our readers the most essential of the 
facts which led us to believe, as we still 
believe, that such a partnefship exists. 
After the mayoralty campaign of last 
year Mr. Hearst dropped the Municipal 
League which had supported him for 
Mayor, and organized an Independence 
League, agents of which extended the 
organization throughout the State in a 
campaign to secure the Democratic 
nomination for him. These agents were 
liberally supplied with money. Their 
method of campaigning is thus described 
by Mr. Thomas M, Osborne, a prominent 
Democrat, formerly Mayor of Auburn, 
who has earned the highest respect by 
his courage, honesty, and independence : 
We have seen hired agents parade over the 
State, shouting out, in terms rising from ex- 
travagance to blasphemy, the merits of their 
millionaire employer; we have seen snap 
caucuses, as in Broome, Chautauqua, Cort- 
land, and other counties; proxies forged, 
as in Orleans County; conventions pur- 
chased, as in Wayne County; delegates 
openly bribed for riot and disorder, as in 
Jetferson County; an attempt to deceive a 
whole community by a muzzled press, as in 
Erie County; newspapers blackmailed, as 
in Monroe and Onondaga Counties—and 
who can estimate the amount of lying, black- 
mail, bribery, and corrupt promises neces- 
sary to make such a kind of campaign even 
partially successful ? 
When, in spite of these methods, anti- 
Hearst men were elected, contesting dele- 
gations were sent tothe Convention. In 
Queens County the anti-Hearst delegates 
had won by a majority of three thousand 
at the primaries, and the contesting 
Hearst delegates in some instances had 
not received a single vote. When the 
Convention assembled, the avowedly 
Hearst delegates were not in a major- 
ity either in the Convention or in the 
State Committee. Their control of both 
bodies and the resultant nomination of 


The Murphy- 
Hearst Alliance 


Mr. Hearst was secured by the following 
methods: By the transfer of one vote 
from the anti-Hearst forces, secured by 
what means no one can know but any 
one may guess, the State Committee was 
brought under the control of the Hearst- 
Murphy delegates ; by the co-operation 
of the Murphy and the Hearst forces 
the temporary roll of the Convention 
was so made as to exclude delegates 
from every district in which any contest 
had been made; and then the Committee 
on Contested Seats was so constituted as 
to give to the Hearst delegates, who 
were in the minority in the Convention, 
control of the Committee, aided by the 
Murphy representatives. As a result, 
first by the Committee on Contested 
Seats and then by the Convention, the 
anti-Hearst delegates from the strong 
anti-Hearst districts were unseated, and 
Hearst delegates seated in their places. 
All this could have been accomplished 
only by the co-operation of the Tammany 
votes, and after it had been accomplished 
still the nomination of Mr. Hearst could 
not have been secured but for the action 
of Mr. Murphy, who cast the ninety-six 
Tammany votes for Mr. Hearst, it having 
been decided in caucus to cast them as 
a unit for the candidate of the majority. 
Bargains between political leaders are 
not signed and sealed in presence of 
witnesses. But few intelligent readers 
will question, in view of these undoubted 
facts, that the nomination of Mr. Hearst 
was secured by an alliance between the 
worst political boss and most notorious 
corporation-paid agent in the State, 
and the man whose slogan is hostility to 
bosses and corporations. Comment is 


unnecessary. 

Politics in The chief contest in 

New England Rhode Island this year 


turns upon the election 
of the General Assembly, which, in tak- 
ing office in January next, will elect a 
successor to Senator George Peabody 
Wetmore. Mr. Wetmore desires a third 
term, but is opposed within the party by 
Colonel Samuel P. Colt, President of 
the United States Rubber Company and 
of the Industrial Trust Company. The 
General Assembly, in which the country 
towns have a remarkably disproportion- 
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ate representation, has for years been 
controlled by Charles R. Brayton, “ the 
blind boss,” as brazen and self-confessed 
a dealer in laws and offices as there is in 
the country. Mr. Wetmore has contrib- 
uted liberally to the Brayton machine, 
and probably counts upon its support. 
Colonel Colt has run for Attorney-Gen- 
eral and for Governor. Both times he 
has been defeated, although every other 
Republican nominee on the State ticket 
has been elected. ‘The opposition main- 
tains that the Republican machine is 
virtually auctioning the Senatorship, with 
Messrs. Wetmore and Colt as bidders. 
Meanwhile the Democrats have gone 
outside their party, have held a prelimi- 
nary convention, and have nominated 
Colonel Robert H. I. Goddard as their 
candidate for United States Senator, and 
the Lincoln party, made up of Republi- 
cans and of anti-Brayton elements, has 
indorsed Colonel Goddard’s nomination. 
The General Assembly consists of thirty- 
eight Senators and seventy-two Repre- 
sentatives. In towns like West Green- 
wich, with four hundred inhabitants, 
one member is chosen, just as in Provi- 
dence with its one hundred and ninety 
thousand inhabitants. It is admitted 
by all that on a popular vote Colonel 
Goddard, who could have bought the 
Republican nomination for Senator from 
Brayton at any time if he had been will- 
ing, could be elected by a large majority. 
The question is whether the Democrats 
and Independents can overcome the 
unusual conditions due to an antiquated 
State Constitution. In Massachusetts the 
nomination of John B. Moran, the Dis- 
trict Attorney for Suffolk County, as 
Democratic candidate for Governor was 
a victory for the Hearst movement. Mr. 
Moran is also the nominee of the Inde- 
pendence League. The Republican can- 
didate is Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., who 
was unanimously renominated, together 
with the other present State officers. 
Governor Guild deserves his renomina- 
tion. Largely because of the success of 
the radical wing of the Democratic party, 
the Republicans apparently felt secure 
enough of the support of conservative 
Democrats and tariff reform Republicans 
to treat the tariff question with conven- 
tional phrases. 


13 October 


At the recent pri- 
maries Minneapolis 
approved the ad- 
mirable administration of Mayor David 
P. Jones by renominating him for his 
present office. The outcome followed a 
hard fight, and Mr. Jones won from the 
other Republican contestant forthe nomi- 
nation by only about a thousand votes, 
The conditions, however, were so pecu- 
liar that the result was really a notable 
triumph. Mayor Jones will be recalled 
as the Council president who took charge 
of the city government of Minneapolis 
at the time of the retirement of Ames 
four years ago. On the strength of his 
service at that time he was elected Mayor 
in 1904. His administration has alien- 
ated many of the professional politicians 
and the powerful brewery interests. 
After reorganizing the police force on the 
merit basis, he closed sixty disreputable 
resorts, discarded the system of dealing 
with such places by fines, and forced 
their segregation. He ordered raids on 
gambling-houses, and closed fifty. Then 
he began the enforcement of the laws 
governing saloons, and finally compelled 
them to close from midnight Saturday 
until Monday morning. It was estimated 
recently that the Sunday closing order 
was costing each of the four hundred 
saloons of the city $50 a week—a total 
of $20,000 weekly. Naturally, the brewers 
and saloon men determined to defeat 
the Mayor for renomination, if possible. 
They threw their support, accordingly, to 
the contesting Republican éandidate, 
Dr. U. G. Williams, a man whose per- 


The Reform Victory 
in Minneapolis 


‘sonal record was not open to attack, but 


who was uncommitted on the Sunday 
closing question. Then the city’s moral 
forces asserted themselves. Jones meet- 
ings were held in churches. Catholic 
priests took part in the fight, and Presi- 
dent Northrop, of the University of Min- 
nesota, went on the stump for the Mayor. 
By a peculiarity of the Minnesota pri- 
mary law, the primary elections for all 
parties are held on the same day, and it 
is possible for members of one party to 
ignore their own ticket and take part in 
the selection of candidates of the other 
party. It is asserted that the participa- 
tion of Democrats in the Republican 
primaries was responsible for the narrow 
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margin of Mayor Jones’s victory. His 
Democratic opponent at the election will 
be J. C. Haynes, the transition Mayor 
who held office between the Ames and 
the Jones administrations. Incidentally, 
the repudiation of ex-Mayor Ames may 
be noted. He was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, but polled only 
262 votes. His defeat by a heavy ma- 
jority is itself a victory for clean govern- 
ment. The Outlook hopes that it will be 
followed by a victory even more decisive 
in the re-election of Mr. David P. Jones. 


Another stage in 
the struggle for the 
enforcement ofthe 
Kansas prohibitory law was reached in 
the recent resignation of Mayor W. W. 
Rose, of Kansas City, Kansas. The 
Mayor assumed office in April of last 
year, with the expectation of devoting 
most of his energy to a settlement of the 
water franchise question. The State pro- 
hibitory law had never been enforced in 
the city, and he expected to continue the 
established policy of collecting monthly 
fines for the municipality from the two 
hundred “joints” of the town. Unfor- 
tunately for these plans, Governor Folk 
a short time previously had succeeded 
in closing the saloons of Kansas. City, 
Missouri, on Sundays, in accordance 
with the Missouri law. Since there was 
no Sunday closing in the city across the 
Kansas line, there was a large weekly 
exodus on Sundays from the Missouri 
city to Kansas City, Kansas. As a 
result, the demand for law enforcement 
spread from Missouri to Kansas. Mayor 
Rose ignored this sentiment, and a year 
ago ouster proceedings were filed against 
him for neglect to enforce the law.. Last 
April he resigned office in order to escape 
judgment of ouster, which was entered 
against him, however, three days later by 
the Kansas Supreme Court. In spite of 
the Court’s order forbidding him to inter- 
meddle with the office of Mayor until the 
expiration of the term for which he was 
elected, he became a candidate at the 
special municipal election, and secured a 
“vindication ” by a majority of sixteen 
hundred over his Republican opponent, 
who stood for law enforcement. A few 
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days after he took the oath he was cited for 
contempt, and later was fined $1,000 by 
the Kansas Supreme Court. The United 
States Supreme Court granted a stay of 
judgment, but the Mayor was again cited 
for contempt by the Kansas Court. He 
resigned, on condition that this suit be 
dismissed. Throughout most of the 
period while his administration was in 
office regular collections were made from 
the “joints.” But as the municipality 
had been enjoined from accepting such 
funds by the Kansas Supreme Court, no 
public accounting of the money received 
was made. For the last few months the 
special prosecutor, Mr. C. W. Trickett, 
appointed by the Attorney-General, Mr. 
C. C. Coleman, has kept practically 
every “joint” in the city closed. The 
State administration, however, has made 
no attempt to enforce the prohibitory 
law in the other larger towns of the 
State. This curious muddle, whoever is 
responsible for it, is not calculated to 
enhance public respect either for the 
prohibitory law in particular or for 
American law in general. 


Pennsylvania has an- 
-other political sensa- 
tion on its hands in 
the shape of the cost of its new Capitol. 
A few weeks ago, when its practical 
completion was announced, there was 
general rejoicing in the State over the 
fact that the original appropriation of 
$4,000,000 “ for construction” had not 
been exceeded. We were inclined to 
comment favorably on the fact at thé 
time, but felt that we might with safety 
and propriety wait until the building 
was finally dedicated. That event oc- 
curred on October 4, but in the mean- 
time important facts have been disclosed, 
and the State Treasurer’s allegation that 
the Capitol cost not four millions but 
about thirteen is admitted to be true by 
the Governor and the Auditor-General of 
the State. The $4,000,000 appropria- 
tion was only for the construction of 
the shell, and did not include any of 
the furnishings whatever. Nine millions 


The Pennsylvania 
Capitol 


have been expended on fittings, furni- 
ture, and adornments, bringing the total 
cost of the building up to $13,000,000, 
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The old Public Building Commission of 
Philadelphia never “‘ put its arm into the 
municipal treasury,” the conservative 
Philadelphia Bulletin declares, ‘‘ so deep- 
ly or extravagantly as the Capitol Com- 
mission has plunged both its arms and 
shoulders into the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth,” and all under a law—that 
of 1895, which most of the people had 
forgotten existed—which allows the 
Board of Public Grounds and Buildings 
to take all the money, not otherwise appro- 
priated, that is in the treasury. Accord- 
ing to the State Treasurer, there is a 
surplus of $15,000,000, and this Board 
could take it all if it wished, although it 
could spend none of it on the Capitol 
building itself. The question has been 
injected into politics, and has become 
an issue, although the attitude of the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Stuart, may 
possibly offset it. He had declared, ina 
speech at Erie, that “ if, as stated by the 
public press and our opponents, such an 
expenditure of money can be made under 
the law, then I favor the repeal of that 
law, because it is contrary, in my judg- 
ment, to sound business principles ; and 
if elected Governor I will recommend to 
the Legislature that hereafter all expend- 
itures of this character shall be made 
only after a specific appropriation, based 
upon the estimated actual cost, has been 
made, and making it unlawful to expend 
any sum in excess of that amount. If 
upon further investigation it should be 
proven that there has been between the 
parties furnishing these supplies any 
collusion or conspiracy to defraud the 
Commonwealth, then they should be 
indicted and punished, I care not what 
man or set of men would be involved in 
such action.” The opposition candidate, 
Mr. Emery, naturally dwells upon the de- 
tails of the “job” which was perpetrated 
under a Republican administration and 
exposed by a Fusion office-holder, the 
State Treasurer. He promises if elected 
to enforce the Constitutional provision 
forbidding such expenditures. 
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The Capitol, which 
Charles Emory Smith, 
of the Philadelphia Press (a strong ad- 
vocate of Emery’s election) has declared 
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to be “the greatest and most beautiful 
building in the world,” was formally 
dedicated on October 4, in the pres- 
ence of a great multitude, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Governor Pennypacker, 
Mayor Weaver, and a long list of dis- 
tinguished men. President Roosevelt’s 
speech dealt mainly with the problem 
of the Federal control of swollen for- 
tunes, but he had this to say of the 
reform laws enacted at the special ses- 
sion of the Legislature last winter : 


It is surely not too much to say that this 
body of Sieteative legislation marks an 
epoch in the history of the practical better- 
ment of political conditions, not merely for 
your State, but for all our States. I do not 
recall any other State Legislature which, in 
a similar length of time, has to its credit such 
a body of admirable legislation. 


He urged further the enactment of an 
adequate child labor law, thus stating 
his estimate of legislation on this subject: 


Everywhere the great growth of modern 
industrialism has been accompanied by 
abuses in connection with the employment of 
labor, which have necessitated a complete 
change in the attitude of the State toward 
labor. This is, above all, true in connection 
with the employment of child labor... . 
The National Government can do but little 
in the matter of child labor, though I earnest- 
ly hope that that little will be permitted to 
be done by Congress. The great bulk of 
the work, however, must be left to the State 
Legislatures; and if our State Legislatures 
would act as drastically and yet as wisely on 
this subject of child labor as Pennsylvania 
has acted within the present year as regards 
the subjects I have enumerated above, the 
gain would be literally incalculable ; and one 
of the most vital needs of modern American 
life would at last be adequately met. 


There is one feature of special inter- 
est concerning the Capitol, and that is 
that it is to so large an extent a product 
of Pennsylvania material and genius. 
In particular, it is noteworthy that native 
Pennsylvanians largely contributed to 
the artistic result. Such men as John 
W. Alexander, born at Pittsburg, and 
Edwin A. Abbey, born at Philadelphia, 
artists of world-wide reputation ; George 
G. Barnard, the eminent sculptor, born 
at Bellefonte ; Henry C. Mercer, who 1s 
a native of Doylestown, known as an 
archeologist and inventor, and other 
Pennsylvanians, were contributors to this 
imposing structure. 
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On a smaller scale 
Canada, in its Pa- 
cific coast prov- 
ince, is now coffronting some of the 
racial problems arising out of immigra- 
tion which have caused much trouble in 
Natal and the Transvaal. British Co- 
lumbia has long had a large contingent 
of Chinese coolies; and to restrict this 
immigration the Dominion Government 
two years ago passed a law by which a 
head tax of five hundréd dollars is im- 
posed on Chinese. The law has had 
the desired effect. Chinese immigration 
has been restricted, and in consequence 
employers of labor are now agitating for 
its repeal. The labor unions have begun 
a counter-agitation, and are insisting 
that employers who will pay three dollars 
a day—what is described as a living 
wage for white men on the Pacific coast 
—can secure all the men they require. 
Japanese coolies are also on the coast in 
large numbers; but in the case of the 
Japanese, while the British Columbia 
Legislature is ready to pass laws to 
restrict their coming, neither it nor the 
Dominion Parliament can act. There 
is a treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan ; and legislation pecu- 
liar to the Japanese and to their. preju- 
dice would be disallowed by the Impe- 
rial Government. To complicate the 
labor situation still further, coolies from 
India are now coming to British Colum- 
bia. This immigration dates no further 
back than the early months of this year; 
but it is already alarming the trade 
unions, and the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Vancouver has called upon the 
workingmen of the province “to assist 
by every means in their power in pre- 
venting this further attempt to flood the 
country with cheap Asiatic labor.” In 
this case also there would be trouble 
with the Imperial Government if the 
Dominion Government should discrimi- 
nate unfairly against the Indian coolies; 
for the coolies are British subjects, and 
when settled in any British territory 
their citizenship rights must not be cur- 
tailed. Natal has had these Indian 
coolies for twenty years. To-day there 


Asiatic Immigration 
into Canada 


are over one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand of them there, at work on the tea 
and sugar plantations, on the Govern- 


ment railways, as waiters and house 
boys, or established as merchants, retail 
traders, or market gardeners on their 
own account. The coolies come out 
under indenture for five years’ service. 
They are entitled to every right of citi- 
zenship, and they vote at municipal and 
Parliamentary elections if they can meet 
the educational and property qualifica- 
tions. The indenture system has not as 
yet been established in British Columbia, 
and there would be violent agitation on 
the part of the labor unions if the Do- 
minion Government proposed any such 
system. Already, however, the labor 
unions of Vancouver are urging that the 
Indian coolies shall be included with the 
aboriginal Indians, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese, to whom the electoral franchise 
is denied by provincial and Dominion 
laws. 


While England has 
been wrestling with 
its problems in ele- 
mentary education, complicated with 
sectarianism, some of the provinces of 
the Dominion of Canada have problems 
quite as grave proportionately. These 
difficulties have been strikingly set forth 
in a series of conferences lately held 
in the Province of Quebec to stimu- 
late interest in Protestant elementary 
education. Some of the facts brought 
out by these conferences will be, to say 
the least, surprising in the United States, 
where, if elementary education is not all 
that is desired, the opportunities for 
acquiring it are at the disposal of every 
one, and the people always respond lib- 
erally to every real demand for funds to 
support such schools. In Canada a dif- 
ferent state of affairs seems to prevail. 
In the conference at Inverness, P. Q., 
for example, the Hon. W. A. Weir 
made the statement that since confed- 
eration Quebec has been paying one 
dollar for superior education to every two 
dollars for elementary education, though 
92 per cent. of the children never go 
further than the elementary school, and 
only 8 per cent. to the model schools 
and universities. In his opinion the 
Province ought to be paying nine times 
as much for what may be called the peo- 
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ple’s schools as for its higher institu- 
tions of learning. In some cases the 
amount of money received from the 
State is ridiculously inadequate, and the 
deficiency has not been adequately 
supplied by the local rate of taxation. 
Many of these elementary schools have 
only four or five pupils, and the teachers 
receive only $15, $17, or $20 per month 
for their services, and even then the 
schools are open in some cases only two 
months in the year, and in others from 
three to five months. One result of this 
niggardly policy toward the schools is 
that the best women teachers either go 
to the Northwest Provinces, where the 
average salary of school-teachers is $470 
a year, or, if not adventurous enough for 
this experiment, find their way to the 
cities, where they enter business and 
receive much better compensation than 
in teaching. It has been suggested that 
several of these small schools should 
combine, and thus be Able to secure a 
better teacher and pay; better wages, as 
well as secure more months of school- 
ing; but such combinations necessarily 
involve the traversing of too great dis- 
tances, especially in winter, for the 
younger pupils. As to increasing funds, 
it has also, been suggested that instead 
of, as at present, maintaining churches 
where only a half-dozen or so of mem- 
bers constitute the congregation, it would 
be better for these scantily attended 
churches to unite and devote the extra 
amount of money thus saved to the cause 
of education—an impracticable sugges- 
tion, we fear, as long as churches attach 
the importance they do at present to the 
tenets which distinguish them from other 
denominations. The only practicable 
scheme urged—that of greater appro- 
' priations by the State and greater ‘taxa- 
tion in the respective counties and prov- 
inces—would be obvious enough in an 
American State, but this solution is by 
no means so simple in Canada, where, 
as in the mother country, the problem 
of providing funds for schools is compli- 
cated with the religious problems in- 
volved—the taxing of Catholic and Prot- 
estant, for instance, for the maintenance 
of schools which, though free for all, are 


attended only by chiidren of Protestant 


parents, 
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It will be remembered 
that negotiations for 
organic union, have 
been in progress for some time between 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational churches in Canada. A joint 
committee of these bodies has prepared 
a platform of doctrine and polity for sub- 
mission to the several churches. ‘This 
harmonization of diverse creeds attracted 
wide attention. At the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in June, 
overtures were made for the extension 
of the proposed union to both the An- 
glican and Baptist Churches. A long 
step towards the accomplishment of this 
purpose has been taken by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
of Canada, which lately closed its ses- 
sions at Montreal. A strong resolution 
in favor of this wider union, including 
one also with the Evangelical Associ- 
ation, a Church having many German 
cougregations in Canada, was unani- 
mously adopted, and the whole subject 
was sent to the final court of appeal on 
this subject—the annual conferences and 
individual churches. It was-shown that 
this union spirit had originated sponta- 
neously in the several churches and had 
developed rapidly as the result of the 
remarkable growth of the great northwest 
of Canada, and the increasing difficulty 
of overtaking its needs. It was felt, as 
one of the speakers declared, to be 
treason to their sacred obligation to dis- 
sipate their energies in maintaining three 
or four ecclesiastical outfits where one 
could do the work. <A_ remarkable 
feature of the movement was that its 
leaders were the older men in the dif- 
ferent churches, and that the little oppo- 
sition that there had been came mostly 
from a few of the younger men. ‘The 
colleges which are supposed to be the 
strongholds of conservatism in theology 
and polity furnished many of the 
leaders. ‘The fraternal deputations from 
the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches emphasized the desirability of 
this union. Mr. Justice Archibald, as a 
Presbyterian layman, said that he could 
see scarcely any difference between the 
several churches, and believed that the 
common-sense idea of union. would pre 
vail over the old-fashioned, obsolete 
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historical practice. The union spirit 
was also strikingly shown in the action 
of the Conference with reference to its 
oldest and most successful mission, in 
Japan. In response to the wishes of all 
the Methodist churches in that country, 
arrangements were made for the merging 
of the Canadian mission with those of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South in one common 
Methodist Church. Some new foreign 
mission is to be taken up instead of that 
in Japan, which is expected soon to be- 
come independent. Both India and the 
Sudan have been suggested. The final 
decision remains with the Missionary 
Board. The home mission work has 
also been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of two missionary secretaries in- 
stead of one, two field secretaries, and 
four superintendents of New Ontario and 
Northwest mission fields. 


From the first 
week in Novem- 
ber until the end 
of March, 1907, parties of British school- 
teachers—twenty-five in a party—will be 
continuously arriving at the ports of New 
York and Boston to study the American 
school system. All these visitors are of 
the contingent of five hundred English, 
Scotch, and Irish teachers who are com- 
ing as the guests of Mr. Alfred Mosely, 
the South African diamond millionaire. 
Mr. Mosely three years ago organized 
the British Industrial Commission, whose 
members visited the factories and work- 
shops of the United States, and he also 
organized a smaller party of British 
educationalists who visited American 
schools and colleges. The visitors 
this winter will represent the rank 
and file of the school-teaching pro- 
fession in Great Britain. Among them 
will be college professors ; teachers in 
secondary and in elementary schools— 
the schools which are maintained at 
public expense and are under popular 
control. Mr. Mosely announced his 
intention of organizing this larger party 
last June; and by the middle of Septem- 
ber he had received applications from 
two thousand teachers. The task of 
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selecting five hundred from among these 
applicants was undertaken by an advis- 
ory committee in London, whose chief 
object it was to make the party thoroughly 
representative of the men and women 
who are engaged in educational work 
in England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, and 
Superintendent Maxwell, of the Board 
of Education of the city of New York, 
are associated with Mr. Mosely in his 
undertaking, and will be responsible for 
the itineraries of the British teachers in 
this country. Dr. Butler was in confer- 
ence with Mr. Mosely in London in 
September, and was interviewed by a 
representative of the London Tribune 
as to his expectations of the good results 
that will accrue from the teachers’ 
visit. He was confident that good would 
result both to the United States and to 
Great Britain. ‘“ We,” he said, speaking 
for the United States, “can learn from 
you, because in Great Britain education 
has worked out its own evolution. You 
can learn as much from us, because we, 
unfettered by tradition, have been able 
to strike out on interesting and original 
lines and try experiments you would not 
have dared to try here. Your teachers 
will be able to throw light on our methods; 
to pick out what to them seems good; 
and to reject what seems faulty. The 
visit will be beneficial all around.” The 
visitors will go far afield; for they 
are to investigate American educational 
methods from the kindergarten to the 
university, and also to familiarize them- 
selves with manual training, technical 
education, and trades schools. Few of 
the visitors have been in the United 
States before ; and among the surprises 
which will await them will be the absence 
of religious controversy over the schools ; 
the preponderance of women teachers ; 
the later age at which children leave the 
public schools as compared with the 
leaving age in elementary schools in 
Great Britain; and the more liberal ex- 
penditures on school buildings which 
characterize the smaller cities of this 
country when compared with the expend- 
itures of towns and cities of similar size 
in the countries of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
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It is not forcing the 
,, imagination too far 

to suppose that the 
balloon race across the English Channel 
carried out successfully last week may 
have an effect on English life of an im- 
portance which justifies its comparison 
with George Stephenson’s race on his 
famous locomotive “‘ Rocket” between 
Liverpool and Manchester in 1829. 
Suppose that aerial navigation between 
France or Germany and England is 
made practical enough for military pur- 
poses ; the last vestige of reason for a 
superstitious fear of a tunnel wvder the 
Channel will have been removed. For 
fear of French invasion has so far 
blocked plans for a sub-Channel tunnel, 
and if England may be invaded by bal- 
loon-regiments, an untunneled Channel 
ceases to be even a supposed protection. 
There is little doubt that modern engi- 
neers can put a railway under the English 
Channel which would revolutionize the 
relations between Great Britain and 
Continental Europe. The balloon race 
in question was managed by the Aéro 
Club of Paris, and fifteen balloons, rep- 
resenting Italy, France, England, Spain, 
Germany, and the United States, partici- 
pated. The race was won, itis pleasant to 
relate, by the only American competitor, 
Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, of the United 
States army, who managed, sailed, drove, 
controlled, or operated—whatever the 
proper term for ballooning may be—a 
balloon called “ United States.” Aerial 
navigation is no longer a mere sport; it 
is to be reckoned with as having a very 
probable scientific and practical future. 
So with automobiling; the spectacular 
annual race for the “ Vanderbilt Cup” 
which was run last Saturday in the 
neighborhood of New York contributes 
something of value to human service. 
The automobile has ceased to be a mere 
pleasure machine; it has established its 
place as a utilitarian vehicle; and the 
owners, manufacturers, and mechanics 
who are at work on the innumerable 
problems connected with making it safer, 
surer, simpler, more efficient, and less 
costly, are doing a commendable work 
The Vanderbilt race was won on Sat- 
urday for the third time by a ma- 
chine of French manufacture, thus jus- 
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tifying the pains, thoroughness, and 
finish with which French artisans pro- 
verbially do their work. We may be 
able to lay more brick in an hour 
than anybody else in creation, but 
Europe can still teach us a great deal 
about the art of industry. That the 
Vanderbilt race is at present the greatest 
“ sporting event ” in America is indicated 
by the fact that between two and three 
hundred thousand spectators lined the 
roads over which the race was run, even 
gathering in their places before dawn of 
the day of the race. Next to popular 
interest in automobiling comes perhaps 
that connected with autumn football. 
The college and school games played 
thus far appear to justify the changes in 
the rules made last spring in response to 
the widespread public protest against 
brutality and danger on the “ gridiron.” 
So far the experts and spectators unite 
in testifying that the game has been 
improved both as a spectacle and as a 
football contest, and that the opportu. 
nities, to speak plainly, for hand-to-hand 
fighting have been lessened. The new 
rules have at least been tried sufficiently 
to justify all the efforts made by teachers, 
parents, and some of the players to reform 
football. There is a great temptation to 
say “I told you so” to those conserva- 
tives—mostly very young, but some of 
them, unfortunately, officers of universi- 
ties and colleges—who asserted last win- 
ter that no change of rules was necessary 
and that any changes would ruin the 
game. 

Despite its poetic 
quality and dainty 
whimsicality, “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ is not often 
seen upon the stage, chiefly because of 
the financial risk involved by the large 
expense needed for anything like an 
adequate scenic presentation of the fairy 
drama. We can recall on the New York 
stage in the last twenty years only 
two such presentments previous to that 
now offered at the new Astor Theater. 
It was certainly an almost ideal selection 
for the opening of a playhouse the man- 
agement of which promises bravely to 
avoid the merely ephemeral and trifling. 
It is a happy augury also that an actress 
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of such recognized attainments as Miss 
Annie Russell should choose to leave 
for a time the field of society comedy, 
and play Shakespeare’s frolicsome an 
aerial sprite and hobgoblin Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow—not usually regarded 
as a star part, but one capable of much 
charm and witchery. It is equally to 
the credit of this actress that she makes 
no effort to overemphasize her part to 
the detriment of the play’s true propor- 
tion, but gives us a Pick whose prank- 
ishness and impishness are restrained 
by grace and delicacy in conception. 
Altogether, the play as here rendered is 
genuinely successful in producing that 
illusion which is of its essence. There are, 
to be sure, many individual defects. In 
particular, the buffoonery of the “ base me- 
chanics” in the enacting of the “ Pyramus 
and Thisbe” scene is overelaborated, 
and includes facetious antics fitted for 
conscious burlesque rather than for the 
unconscious drollery of the situation. 
More deplorable still is the attempt of 
the stage management to emulate Joshua 
by turning dawn back into deep dark- 
ness in order to introduce a skirt-dance | 
But it would be ungracious to dwell 
upon defects, some of which are inevi- 
table, when it is true that the acting as 
a whole has animation and grace, that 
both the merriment and poetry of the 
drama are saliently brought out, and 
that to the eye the enchantment of the 
fairy wood and the classic stateliness of 
Theseus’s court are shown forth admi- 
rably and artistically in a series of really 
beautiful stage pictures. In the crowd 
of unliterary and meretricious plays of 
recent production it is a pleasure to note 
so commendable a dramatic enterprise 
as that here recorded. 


That the well-rounded 
spiritual life is allinclu- 
sive, that a man in what- 
ever calling should regard himself as 
first of all a citizen with civic duties, that 
one distinguished as a minister of the 
Gospel may distinguish himself also as a 
citizen—truths not so often now exem- 
plified as they need to be—received 
fresh and impressive illustration the other 
day at Trenton, New Jersey. The Rev. 
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Alfred W. Wishart, of the Central Baptist 
Church in that city, of whose active pro- 
motion of public morals The Outlook 
has several times made note, was honored 
on the eve of his removal to a pastorate © 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, with the 
modern equivalent of the classic crown 
anciently bestowed for eminent setvices 
to the State—a public dinner, attended 
by representatives of the leading inter- 
ests of the city. These with one accord 
testified that he had quickened the public 
conscience, inspired it with higher ideals, 
created a healthy public sentiment, and 
wrought effectively for intellectual, moral, 
and political welfare. Said Governor 
Stokes: “Mr. Wishart is the kind of 
reformer that I love. In this city his 
name has become a household word.” 
His activities, indeed, were multifarious ; 
at one time for the suppression of prize- 
fighting and gambling, at another edit- 
ing the Trenton Times, occasionally 
putting forth a new book, again, striv- 
ing to redress a miscarriage of justice 
in the courts, and lately building up 
the Art School, but making his pastoral 
charge his central care. Specializing 
is, of course, a condition of efficiency. 
Physical powers and temperament im- 
pose other conditions. But while religion 
is concerned for the whole of life, so 
must its ministers be. So the Hebrew 
prophets were. The greatest of them 
were great as citizens. If it be said that 
the influence of the pulpit is not now as 
great as formerly, it still is true that the 
opportunities of the Christian pastor in 
lines of vital consequence were never 
greater. While shepherd of his own 
flock, he may become more than that— 
in Homeric phrase, a “shepherd of the 
people,” especially for all the neglected 
interests which appeal alike to humanity, 
to patriotism, and to religion. 


& 


Whether commerce follows 
the flag has been much 
discussed. That it has fol- 
lowed ‘the flag to Porto Rico is made 
evident by a comparison of exports and 
imports during the past six years, 1901- 
1906. The exports to and the imports 
from foreign countries remain substan- 
tially the same, with only a slight increase 
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‘in either, though with some variations 


in the different years. Contrasted with 
this, the exports to the United States in 
1901 were, in round numbers, $5,500,- 
000 ; in 1906, $19,000,000. The imports 


from the United States were, in 1901, / 


$7,400,000; in 1906, $19,200,000. If 
it is true, as we believe that it is, that 
political well-being and even educational 
and religious progress are in large meas- 
ure dependent upon commercial pros- 
perity, these figures have a moral signifi- 
cance and speak well for the future of 
Porto Rico, and bear testimony favor- 
able to the pglicy which has brought 
Porto Rico under the protection of the 


Chicago, which was 
the first city in the 
country to intro- 
duce the juvenile court under that dis- 
tinctive name, is now about to go a step 
farther and establish a separate juvenile 
court building. This was really an after- 
thought to the erection of the court- 
house. When plans were being made 
for the accommodation of the juvenile 
court in the new structure, it occurred 
to President Brundage that the children’s 
court ought to be by itself. He and 
Mayor Dunne, in co-operation with com- 
mittees of citizens, which included Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, and Miss 
Julia Lathrop, of the State Board of 
Charities, brought about the adoption of 
plans whereby the city of Chicago has 
furnished a site and the county of Cook 
is to erect the building, the expense of 
maintenance to be borne jointly by city 
and county. This building will be on 
Ewing Street, near Halsted, in the neigh- 
borhood of Hull House, entirely removed 
from all other public offices. Besides 
_ court-room facilities there will be a deten- 
tion home for children awaiting trial. 
The Board of Education will erect and 
maintain a truant school in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 
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Corporations and De- 
mocracy 


¢~-tIn the campaign between Mr. Hughes 


and Mr. Hearst in New York State the 
issue is of: National importance. Not 
because the two chief figures have a 
National reputation, though they both 
have—the one as the keenest of inquisi- 
tors into the abuses of “high finance,” 
the other as the most daring and ruthless 
of sensational journalists. The issue in 
New York concerns the whole Nation 
because the two forces confronting one 
another in that State represent the two 
sides which are likely to divide the Na- 
tion between them in a struggle over 
National policies. 

It is a grave mistake to fancy that this 
is merely a contest between sanity and 
violence, or one between despotism and 
liberty. ‘There are not enough shiftless, 
lawless, indecent people on the one side 
to make the sort of party which the 
Hearst forces are by some supposed to 
form ; there are not enough hirelings of 
plutocratic despots on the other side to 
make the sort of party which the Hughes 
forces are by some supposed to be. No 
one can explain the Hearst movement 
adequately by ascribing it to irresponsi- 
ble discontent, or explain the Hughes 
nomination by ascribing it to irresponsi- 
ble greed. If we were to accept the 
worst that is said by each side of the 
other, we should conclude that the con- 
test were one between anarchists and 
despots. The issue is much more cred- 
itable to the American character. 

Mr. Hearst has the advantage of being 
the aggressor. He finds a party in 
power, and he attacks it. His following 
is composed not by any means altogether 
of self-seekers. Great numbers have 
been attracted to his standards by the 
measures he supports. He has been 
acute enough to discern the ills from 
which they suffer, and for these ills he 
promises specific cures. 

There is no doubt that these ills are 
real. The ordinary individual feels help- 
less in the presence of organized wealth 
and industry. He receives gas bills 
which he feels sure are exorbitant. His 


remonstrances are useless ; he must pay 


American flag ; ‘put perhaps they may be 

considered also to indicate, though not 

to demonstrate, that a similar prosperity 

would be apt to = ge in the Philippine 

Islands if the same policy of free trade 

with the United /States were adopted 

which has brought this commercial pros- 

perity to the islgnd of Porto Rico. 
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thom or endure inadequate light. His 
rent, his car-fare, his kerosene, his coal, 
his wages, his insurance policy, his stock 
if he owns any, his savings, are all to a 
greater or less degree outside of his indi- 
vidual control, and subject to the control 
of men who are beyond his reach. He 
would try to reach them through the 
government of which he is a part, but 
there, too, he feels helpless. Party ma- 
chinery has somehow falien into the 
control of these same distant men. The 
party bosses are the servants, not of this 
individual voter or that, but of those 
who can best reward them; and those 
can best reward them who have control 
of organized industry and wealth. The 
individual who does not happen to be 
among those in control feels his help- 
lessness, and is ready for a leader who 
shows him a way out. Itis not because 
men are feeling their poverty, but because 
they are jealous of their freedom, that 
they are set upon working some reform. 

There are two policies presented in 
answer to this demand for reform. One 
is the policy of reform by reaction ; the 
other of reform by construction. The 
one policy is represented in general by 
Mr. Bryan, the other by Mr. Roosevelt. 
The party which urges the first policy 
says in substance: Your ills arise from 
the high organization of industry and 
wealth ; you will get no release from those 
ills unless you not only limit the organiza- 
tion of industry, but actually disorganize 
it; the source of all your wrongs is the 
trust—there is your enemy. So Mr. 
Bryan designates the foe as a corpora- 
tion which controls over fifty per cent. 
of any product; that is a trust. Mr. 
Hearst has not only allied himself with 
this party, but is aspiring to be its leader. 
By every device known toclever journal- 
ists he has been impressing upon the 
people he can reach with his papers 
the belief that their enemy is the 
corporation. By caricature, headlines, 
heavy-face type, he has been directing 
the wrath of the populace against cor- 
porations. By words and by actions, 
speeches on the platform and lawsuits 
in court, he has been endeavoring to 
create the belief that in his hands the 
common people can win a victory over 
corporations, 
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Mr. Hearst’s action in utilizing for 
his own paper the device of the corpora- 
tion, and his putting himself deliberately 
under obligation to bosses whom he has 
denounced as representatives of corpora- 
tions, give to his present posture the 
appearance of imposture. But that is 
not to the point. He is now the accept- 
ed leader of the party which would deal 
with present ills by disorganizing indus- 
try. 

Against this party stands that which 
declares, The source of your ills is not 
in the organization of industry, but in 
the abuses of its management; the cure 
is not to disorganize industry, but to 
give the control of organized industry 
into the hands of the people. The cor- 
poration is not an enemy of democratic 
government; it is, on the contrary, an 
application to industry of the democratic 
idea. It is a device for the distribution 
of wealth and the economical concen- 
tration of administration. Corporations 
have been predatory. ‘That is not be- 
cause corporations as such are bad, but 
because they have been badly managed. 
The remedy lies in saving the corpora- 
tion, which is a democratic institution, 
from autocratic rule. ‘To this end, Mr. 
Roosevelt, who is the acknowledged 
leader of the party of construction, has 
declared time and again that the Gov- 
ernment must be made the master of its 
creatures ; to that end the last Congress 
passed the Railway Rate Bili; to that 
end suits have been brought by the Fed- 
eral Administration against corporations 
violating the laws. 

It is to this party, the party of con- 
struction, that Mr. Hughes _ belongs. 
He has shown his faith by his works. 
It is because of these works that he has 
been nominated. He has fought the 
boss of his own party, and is entyled to 
no small share of the credit for unseating 
him. He has fought a powerful coterie 
of financial magnates, and was a strong 
factor in depriving them of their power 
and driving them from office. He largely 
framed the measures of reform. Hehas 
not done this single-handed, but he has 
done it without the aid of money or party 
organization or a great name. Anditis 
because of this work for the purification 
of great corporations, and for their con- 
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trol by the Government in the interest 
of the people, that he has been nominated 
by a party convention which had first 
been emancipated from boss and cor- 
poration control. 

We believe that it is not the party of 
reaction, led by Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Hearst, but the party of construction, 
led by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes, 
that rightly understands the problems of 
the present and proposes the right solu- 
tion. 


The Religion of the 
Average Man 


We print on another page three arti- 
cles on The Religion of the Average 
Man :—one urges that the religion of the 
Bible is primarily an ethical and social 
religion ; one urges that the source of 
ethical and social reform is recognized 
by the average man to be a conscious- 
ness in the soul of man of an eternal 
spirit of truth which is behind all human 
development ; one—this by a theolo- 
gian—that these articles of faith of the 
average man, with the resultant elimina- 
tion of much that has passed for truth 
in church traditional theology, is con- 
firmed by the foremost scholarship of 
the Church. Whatever our readers may 
think of these articles, the fact that they 
were sent without co-operation and with- 
out solicitation makes them a sign of the 
times. The average man has a religion ; 
and we venture to say that in some im- 
portant respects his conception of the 
Christian religion more nearly accords 
with that of the Master than does the 
conception that has been current in the 
Church. 

Respecting any great leader who in- 
vites our co-operation there are two 
questions we ask: 

What do you propose to do? 

How do you propose to do it? 

The answer to the first question de- 
termines whether it is desirable; the 
answer to the second question, whether 
it is practicable. 

Christ’s answer to the first question 
is, | propose that we establish the King- 
dom of God on the earth. And what he 
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meant by the Kingdom of God is very 
simply stated by the greatest of his 
disciples: The Kingdom of God, says 
Paul, is righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. What Christ pro- 
poses to his followers is that they com- 
bine in undertaking to establish on the 
earth a new social order by imbuing 
society with a new spirit—a spirit of 
righteousness or square dealing, which 
will lead every man to treat his neighbor 
as he would wish to be treated; a spirit 
of peace or good will, which will sub 
stitute co-operation for competition, 
brotherhood for mutual hostility, the 
motto, In honor preferring one another, 
for the motto, Every man for himself; 
and a spirit of joy in that holiness or 
healthfulness of life which comes from 
fellowship with the All-Father. 

In his conception of the object which 
Christ had in view, and which he invites 
his followers to aid him in accomplish- 
ing, the average man is in advance of 
the ecclesiastic. He understands Christ 
better. He understood Christ better 
when he was on the earth, and has un- 
derstood him better ever since. The 
Church has been too apt to think that 
Christ came to prepare men on the earth 
for a celestial happiness in heaven; it 
has been too apt to preach a religion 
that prepared men to die rather than a 
religion which fitted them to live; it has 
too often accepted dismal conditions in 
this life as inevitable, and tried to con- 
tent men with their present lot by prom- 
ising them a better lot hereafter. So did 
not Christ. So did not his immediate 
disciples. He told them to pray, “ Thy 
kingdom come on earth ;’” and his dis- 
ciples looked for a time when the king- 
doms of this world would become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

But the average man has not seen so 
clearly the answer to the second ques- 
tion: How is this transformation of life 
to be brought about? What power shall 
banish from the earth oppression, strike 
from the slave his manacles, expel the 
lingering feudal spirit which divides men 
into two classes—feudal lords and their 
serfs—and substitute therefor a human 
brotherhood, make the inspiration of 
industry an ambition of service, not 4 
greed of acquisition, stillthe horrid clamor 
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of war and bring in the song of peace 
on earth, put the incentive of hope into 
every heart and the light of joy into 
every home ? 

What has. made material civilization 
possible has been an understanding of a 
Power greater than our own, and our 
co-operation with that Power. The over- 
worked woman no longer grinds the meal 
for her household by wearily turning a 
millstone: gravitation does this for her. 
The traveler no longer plods his way 
wearily on foot across mountain and 
prairie: steam carries him. ‘That which 
the average man calls nature but the 
Christian disciple calls Father does man’s 
drudgery for him and releases him for a 
freer, higher, happier life. 

And Christ bids him believe that the 
aid thus offered to him in the material 
world stands ready to help him in the 
moral world as well. ‘Lo, lam with 
you alway,” he says; and every grist- 
mill, every steam-engine, every electric 
light, echoes the words. The civilized man 
believes in a superhuman Power which 
he daily uses to supply his daily wants. 
The Christian believes that the Power 
which helps him to gather his food, 
weave his garments, build his house, and 
take his journeys, stands ready and wait- 
ing to help him banish the corruption of 
greed and bring in square dealing, ban- 
ish war and bring in brotherhood, banish 
the misery that comes of disease and 
disorder and disobedience to: law, and 
bring in universal welfare founded on 
righteousness and good will. And he 
invokes the aid of this Power to accom- 
plish the world’s well-being... He calls 
this reign of righteousness and peace 
and joy the kingdom of heaven because 
it will realize on earth what the poet has 
dreamed of as to be realized only in 
some realm beyond the clouds; he calf 
it the kingdom of God because he counts 
on a divine leadership and a divine co- 
operation to accomplish so great a task 
against odds so great. 

The average man can teach the Church 
something concerning what Christ came 
to accomplish. The Church can teach 
the average man something concerning 
Him under whose leadership and by 
whose aid and co-operation it is to be 
accomplished, 
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Many people are much more con- 
cerned with reputation than with charac- 
ter, a fact that is shown by their atti- 
tude when any revelation of wrong-doing 
is made. They hold up their hands in 
horror because of the evil influence 
which the opening of a door into “ The 
House of Mirth ”’ is sure to exert; they 
are troubled lest the public mind should 
be poisoned, lest confidence should be 
destroyed, lest there should be indis- 
criminate condemnation where there 
ought to be intelligent discrimination, 
and they always declare with great 
emphasis that it would have been so 
much better if the change had been 
made out of the public sight. It is true 
that every disclosure of wrong-doing 
creates a painful impression, disturbs 
more or less public confidence, often 
involves serious loss, and sometimes 
does injustice to innocent people. If it 
were possible to avoid these things, it 
would be a duty to avoid them; but, as 
a rule, it is impossible. Great abuses 
cannot be removed, and reforms which 
affect great interests brought about, 
without tremendous pressure on wrong- 
doers or those who are intrenched in 
privilege. It would be far easier for 
society, and effect a great salvage of 
time, strength, and money, if wrong 
courses could be changed by simply 
notifying the people who are pursuing 
them. ‘This method has been tried many 
times, and has almost invariably failed. 
Great abuses have rarely been removed 
except as the result of long processes 
of agitation; special privileges, behind 
which men have barricaded themselves 
and built up great fortunes, have rarely 
been surrendered except at the end of 
thorough discussion; moral evils have 
rarely been eradicated from society ex- 
cept as the result of prolonged ethical 
campaigns. ‘The old régime in France 
was notified again and again that the 
day of judgment was approaching; it 
was given ample time for reformation ; 
but it remained for the most part deaf, 
dumb, and blind. The Russian autoc- 
racy has had the opportunity of reading 
the handwriting on the wall for two dec- 
ades and more; all the rest of the world 
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has read it ; but the autocrats have either 
refused or been unable to understand. 
Corporations in this country which have 
violated the law, if they have read the 
newspapers or kept in touch in any way 
with public opinion, cannot have failed 
to be aware of the rising tide of indigna- 
tion on the part of the American people, 
largely indifferent as to rates, but very 
sensitive in regard to equity and fairness 
of treatment. For years past stories 
have been told about certain meat-pack- 
ing establishments ; public attention has 
been directed again and again to evil 
conditions, and the packers have had 
ample notice of the approach of a day of 
judgment; but they have gone blindly 
or defiantly on in their courses until the 
day of judgment has come and their 
business has suffered temporarily a 
great check. 

Who is responsible for this loss of 
_ business; for the disturbance of public 

confidence ; for the temporary check of 
the development of American trade? 
The men who have been guilty of the 
offenses brought to light after years of 
warning—they, and they alone, have 
been the destroyers of value, the ob- 
structers of the currents of trade. Upon 
them, and upon them alone, rests the 
responsibility for large losses and for 
the hardship which has come to many 
innocent persons in the same field of 
endeavor. The real disaster has not 
been the destruction of reputations ; it 
has been the disclosure of corruption of 
character. When the eminently respect- 
able man of high standing in the commu- 
nity is revealed as a fraud and a sham, 
the disaster is not the disclosure, but 
the character of the man. Nothing is 
more unfortunate for a man or a com- 
munity than the prosperity of evil courses 
hidden away from public sight. Better 
a thousand times the shock to the com- 
munity, the disturbance of values, the 
interruption of business, than the steady 
eating of moral corruption into the very 
fiber of individual, corporate, or business 
life. The great life insurance compa- 
nies are in a far more satisfactory condi- 
tion than they were twoyearsago. The 
only enemies they have had have been, 
not the investigators who have revealed 
the iniquities of past mismanagement, but 
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the officers of the companies who have 
violated their trusts, betrayed public con- 
fidence, and dragged greatenterprises into 
the mire. These, and these alone, are the 
men who have brought about the humili- 
ation of great organizations, disturbed 
the money market, and reduced the rev- 
enues of the companies. 

There should be no misunderstanding 
on this point. Men should not be led 
astray by cries that the prosperity of the 
country is imperiled or is diminishing 
because of investigation and exposure. 
The real disaster that the country has to 
fear is the conduct of business which 
has been brought to light and to which 
an end has been put. Ten years hence 
the painful experience through which the 
country has been passing for the last 
two years will be regarded as a period 
of peculiar beneficence and good for- 
tune. It will be said then that what 
has happened in these two painful years 
laid the foundations of commercial hon- 
esty, of a higher type of business deal- 
ing, of a more solid and genuine pros- 
perity. The real enemy of prosperity is 
not the man who enforces his ethical 
standards at the risk of disturbing the 
money market, but the man who violates 
his trust, betrays those who rely upon 
him, and shakes confidence by taking 
out the foundation on which it rests. 


The Spectator 


The diligence of the Dolomites is not 
like a Swiss diligence. It has no seats 
on top, the luggage being piled high on 
the roof instead; and the coufé is noth- 
ing but a narrow and peculiarly uncom- 
fortable seat behind the driver. On 
the day of the Spectator’s trip, how- 
ever, there was an animated wrangle for 
this seat, as the landlord at Belluno 
had obligingly sold it to two sets of 
persons, each of whom had tickets to 
show. This delayed the start by about 
twenty minutes, and brought all the 
floating population of Belluno in a solid 
mass around the diligence. The land- 
lord, very wisely, appeared to be absent 
from town, and in the end things were 
settled to everybody’s satisfaction by the 
transference of the parties of the second 
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part to the coupé of another diligence, 
which undertook obligingly to go to 
Pieve di Cadore, though it was plainly 
labeled for Longarone only. ‘The Spec- 
tator glimpsed on this occasion, what he 
saw more and more clearly later on, that 
the traveler in the Dolomites need only 
trust in the Dolomitans, or Dolomitese 
(or whatever the proper word is for the 
inhabitants), and they will see him 
through. It is a region of kindness and 
honesty, and even the landlord can be 
excused, since he knew the travelers 
would have a coupé somehow, some- 
where, in the end. 


Nearly all the Dolomite roads follow 
brooks and streams, and always the 
water is green-gray with the Dolomites 
in solution. ‘There was no geologist on 
the diligence to explain these magical 
mountains, which rise pearly-gray in the 
dawn, shine almost white in the noon- 
day light, and glow rose-red in the sun- 
set. ‘The Spectator remembers reading 
somewhere that they are supposed to be 
of coral formation, made at the bottom 
of the sea in prehistoric ages, and raised 
and tilted to their present fantastic sky- 
lines. If that be true, it would add the 
finishing touch to their extraordinariness. 
There is nothing like the Dolomites any- 
where, because, with their marvelous 
strangeness of form and color, they are 
set in a pastoral, pleasant, quiet little 
land of green hill and valley, where the 
cows are forever coming home with tink- 
ling bells on their necks, and where the 
wayside crucifix looks over grain-field 
and fir wood. It is the last landscape 
in the world where one would expect to 
see the burning, clear-cut pinnacles of 
the Drei Zinnen rise in the sunset, 
across the still, lovely little Misurina-See, 
lying peacefully in its rim of green 
meadows filled with wild blue forget-me.- 
hots. Yet there the Drei Zinnen are, 
and the stone fortress of Monte Pian, 
that looks like a giant’s play-castle, made 
in the childhood of the world. The 
combination has to the traveler all the 
improbable truth of romance, and of a 
dream come true. It—but if one begins 


upon the Dolomites, how is one ever 
going to stop ? 
3 
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It is a good thing for such a region to 
be known and appreciated. Yet the 
Spectator confesses to a certain joy in 
the fact that the railway does not pene- 
trate here, and that the average tourist 
knows little about it and does not visit 
it in crowds. Cortina lies under the 
splendid snow-streaked ramparts of the 
Tofana, unprofaned by steam or smoke, 
and welcomes hundreds of pedestrians, 
with knapsacks on their backs and edel- 
weiss and chamois-beards in their green 
hats. The Spectator greatly respected 
the bearers of these mountain trophies 
till he discovered later that they could be 
bought in Innsbruck by the wholesale. 
Nevertheless, the climbing and tramping 
are real, not done by proxy, and every 
peak and pinnacle was being enthusi- 
astically scaled by somebody or other 
every week. ‘There are a few modern 
hotels, but there are also numbers of 
clean, quaint “albergos,” where mine 
host has been or is a famous hunter, and 
where the guest is really a guest, wel- 
comed and speeded in the prettiest of 
hospitable fashions. The Ampeggio Thal 
is a travelers’ paradise, and the only 
trouble is that even the most hardened 
traveler never is ready to leave it. The 
Spectator fairly tore himself away from 
one spot after another, firmly convinced 
that he never could see anything more 
beautiful than this particular view of 
Monte Cristallo, or that one of the Diir- 
rensee, or Tre Croci, or Antelao, or 
Crode Rossa in the morning light, or the 
Rosengarten in the evening glow. But, 
then, if one does not leave the Dolo- 
mites, how is one to get to the Stelvio 
Pass ? 

Names, of course, do not matter. A 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. Still, the Spectator distinctly pre- 
fers “Stelvio” to “ Stilfserjochstrasse.” 
It is easier for the eye and for the tongue ; 
but it is not chosen by the makers of 
local time-tables or maps, and this is con- 
fusing when the traveler arrives in the 
region with the wrong name firmly settled 
in his mind, and with a total inability to 
pronounce the other one. However, 


with the aid of a most wonderful folding 
map, with nineteen different time-tables 
of diligences on its back, issued by a 
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Landeck hotel, the trip ‘could be sys- 
tematically planned. The Stelvio is com- 
‘plicated by the fact that it forms a meet- 
ing-point for three nations, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Italy. One can go up by 
an Austrian diligence and down by an 
Italian one, or up by a Swiss one and 
down by an Austrian one, or up by an 
Italian one and down by a Swiss and an 
Austrian one. It all depends upon which 
side one starts, and for which town on 
the other side one is bound. Hence 
‘the nineteen time-tables. Hence, also, 
the hiring of private carriages by those 
indisposed to wrestle with nineteen time- 


‘tables. Hence three custom-houses ; and 


hence the inn of the “ Dreisprachen- 
spitze,” or ‘Hotel of the Three Lan- 
guages,” on the very top of the pass. If 
a climber slipped on the snow of the 
peak, it is an open question as to whether 
he would fall into Austria, Italy, or Swit- 
zerland. 


The constant tendency at the Stelvio, 
The 


_ Spectator’s driver, who meanwhile left 


it. 


‘his horses and walked beside the carriage 
door, smoking an ancient pipe, related 


‘how a few years before an Italian lady, 


in a closed carriage, had gone over the 
edge at an especially bad place—* this 
very turn ’—and rolled over and over, 
carriage and all, to destruction in the 
gulf. No automobile could ascend or 
descend this highest carriage road in the 
world, even if it were allowed to.!' The 
turns are too sharp and the grade too 
steep. It zigzags up and_on, back and 
forth, in dozens of loops, with the moun- 
tain wall on one side and space on the 
other—a gulf beyond which the splendid 
snowy Ortler rises grim and great, with 
glaciers and snow-peaks, and the clouds 
racing by its head. The Ortlergruppe 
is the highest point in Austria, and looks 
The Stelvio itself climbs to over 
eight thousand feet, and the glaciers 
come down within a stone’s throw of it. 
Yet it is bordered all the way by masses 
of mountain wild flowers, blue forget- 
me-not, purple lupin, yellow daisy, and 

‘The Spectator is for once mistaken. See Mr. 
Henry Norman’s charming article, “ The Flowing 


Road,” in Scribner’s Magazine for March, 1906.—THE 
EDITORs, 
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lovely alpenrosen, pink and glowing 
at the glacier’s foot. ‘loo many people 
go over the pass, however, for any edel- 
weiss to reward the Spectator’s search. 
That is for the climbers beyond the 
frequented paths, 


The Stelvio, in fact, is a main-traveled 
road. It is wide enough for carriages 
to pass, and they do pass, with a steady 
frequency, at every turn of the zigzag. 
Parties of walkers, and now and then 
bicyclers pushing their wheels up pa- 
tiently or leading them down, and even 
companies of soldiers marching, are met 
here and there. Half-way up there is 
the Franzenshohe, where man and beast 
can be housed and refreshed. At the 
very top the Ferdinandshohe and the 
Dreisprachenspitze welcome wayfarers 
who have been foresighted enough to 
telegraph forrooms. ‘The Spectator had 
not. Neither had a party of four ladies 
who arrived at the same moment. It 
was eight in the evening, and rain com- 
menced to fall. Mine host of the Ferdi- 
nandshohe, like every other host in the 
Tyrol, felt bound to take care of the 
careless traveler. He was building an 
addition to his servants’ quarters. It 
was new pine and stucco, never yet slept 
in. He spread mattresses in the new 
rooms and a hot supper on the table, and 
kept apologizing that he could not do 
more, only saying mildly, “It is better 
to telegraph.” He had been in America, 
he told the Spectator. But it had not 
spoiled him, nor taught him to overcharge 
those who must have accommodation 
regardless of cost, for his bill next day 
was absurdly small, and accompanied 
by fresh apologies for beds on the floor. 
As the Swiss diligence rolled off down 
to Santa Maria next morning the last the 
Spectator saw of the top of the Stelvio 
was mine host welcoming a fresh load 
off the Austrian conveyance, while a com- 
pany of Italian soldiers, who had just 
arrived, were grouped round their band, 
which was playing the national air, what 
ever it is. Long may mine host of the 


Ferdinandshohe flourish, to minister to 
the comfort of three nations, where the 
international highroad climbs amid the 
snows | 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
REFECTED IMMIGRANT 


BY BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


President of the National Institute of Immigration 


me seven years agp, this blighting 

misfortune that falls on the immi- 
grant returned as inadmissible to the 
United States, when I saw a lonely, be- 
wildered old woman, a gendarme at her 
elbow, led off the Kaiser-quai in Ham- 
burg and up to the municipal refuge in the 
Bweide-strasse, there to await the dispo- 
sition of her future as an object of charity. 

She made her way with difficulty over 
the cobblestones, weighted as she was 
with an old leather valise and a bundle 
done up inashawl. Her chin quivered 
with her anguish, and the difficult tears 
of the aged ran slowly down over her 
yellowed and wrinkled cheeks. It was 
a pitiful home-coming to the native land 
to which, as she thought, her last good- 
by had been said a month before. 

I made particular inquiry for the facts 
in her case, and this was her story. She 
had lived all her life near Salonsburg, 
close to Potsdam, and reared a large 
family. Her children were scattered 
over the face of the earth, some in South 
Africa, some in Brazil, and one son and 
two daughters in the United States. 
The son ‘was a laborer in Texas, one 
daughter was the wife of a poor tailor in 
Chicago, and the other daughter, a widow 
with three children, kept acheap boarding- 
house in Hoboken, New Jersey. When 
her husband had died, she buried him in 
the village churchyard, sold her few 
belongings, and with less than one hun- 
dred dollars set out for the United States, 
having ‘no conception of how widely 
scattered her children were there, and 
not dreaming that all of them would not 
come down to the dock to meet her and 
form a happy party that would take her 
at once to the home of some one of them 
where she might spend her last days in 
peace, She had some misgivings when 
the agent who sold her the ticket insisted 
on a deposit out of her small store of 


l: was first brought home forcibly to 


enough to pay her return fare, should 
she “not be admitted at Ellis Island.” 
Then and there she learned for the first 
time that she must pass some sort of.an 
examination at New York, but, knowing 
full well that she was good, honest, and 
had done’ no wrong, she was not afraid, 
especially when assured by her neighbors, 
eager to rid themselves of any chance of 
caring for her, that her children would 
arrange the trouble about the examina- 
tion. Then came the long voyage, with 
its squalor, its filth, its seasickness, and 
its mixed, howling steerage mob in which 
she was compelled to keep company day 
and night with persons whom she would 
have chased away from her own door with 
a broom. When the good day came that 
the great ship drew up the wonderful 
harbor, it distressed her greatly that she 
could see no sign of her own on the dock, 
though she had written that she was com- 
ing, and her worry was increased when she 
was hustled from the ship aboard a barge 
and towed down to an institutional place 
on an island, where a close guard was 
kept on all who came or went, as if they 
were prisoners. The exigencies of the 
laws protecting a great country seemed 
quite absurd and cruel to her, all the 
more so when, after a hurried physical 
inspection by a young doctor in a uni- 
form, she was put aside for a more thor- 
ough examination, which came after 
hours of heartrending suspense, only to 
be followed by a close questioning into 
her personal affairs before three severe 
men in a court-like room. She was so 
utterly alone and their Eng-.ish speech 
was so strange that the interpreter 
seemed her only tie with the happy world 
she had known. After a brief delibera- 
tion, they decided to send her to a large 
chamber with iron beds, floors smelling of 
cleansing chemicals, and with bars across 
the windows as if the place were a prison. 


In answer to her tearful entreaties, she 
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was told that the authorities were trying 
to find her children, to be sure that they 
were able to give a bond that their 
mother should not become a _ public 
charge. For three days she stayed im- 
mured, torn with doubt and fear, and 
growing more and more ill daily from 
the discomforts to which she was un- 
accustomed. A kind German mission- 
ary often talked with her, and once 
brought an official from the German 
Consulate to see her. On the fourth day 
this subordinate came with another off- 
cial from the immigrant station, and, as 
kindly as they were able, they told her 
that her son could not be located by 
telegraph, her daughter in Chicago was 
in no position to help her, and _ her 
daughter in Hoboken was ill in the hos- 
pital, with the municipality caring for 
her children ; therefore the papers in the 
case had been marked “ Excluded.” She 
must go back by the ship on which she 
came. In a few more days, just how 
many she could not tell in her wretched 
state, in a party of forty others, all weep- 
ing and wailing, the barge took her to 
the docks again and she was returned 
to Hamburg. 

This is but one of thousands of cases 
in which the facts, as I have gathered 
them, are pathetic in the extreme. All 
over Europe I have found these scattered 
unfortunates who have been ruined in 
life by failure to enter the United States. 
This last year there were sent back from 
the United States over twelve thousand 
immigrants who had wagered their lives’ 
destinies on being admitted. To ac- 
company the children or the sick, or to 
prevent the separation of families, other 
admissible aliens were compelled or 
volunteered to return, to the number of 
ten thousand, making the total returned 
across seas to the ports of embarkation 
twenty-two thousand. My private re- 
ports from the great ports of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Liverpool, Naples, and Fiume 
show that in these, through which five- 
sixths of the immigration passes, at least 
on the steamship companies’ records, 
sixty-eight thousand persons were refused 
embarkation from June 1, 1905, to Jure 1, 
1906. The North German Lloyd doctors 
at Bremen prevented fifty-three hundred 
from sailing in the month of May. 
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majority of these had traveled from east 
central or eastern Europe,.and, barring 
the double sea voyage, the hardship was 
just as great as with the twenty-two 
thousand. The life plans of almost 
ninety thousand persons overturned an- 
nually by the present system of admin- 
istration of our immigration laws! Surely 
so enormous a tragedy should command 
world-wide attention. Surely such an 
inhuman system should undergo an 
immediate reorganization. 

But officialdom and the public seem 
calloused by the frequent little stories of 
these deluded, helpless unfortunates,. 
Only the unusual ones are even printed 
in the newspapers now. A few samples 
of those which have dramatic qualities 
will suffice to convince any one of how 
real is the individual misery inflicted, 
how appalling the aggregated anguish 
must be. 

Lifting itself above the others is the 
case of the Molnars, father and son, 
Hungarians who arrived at Ellis Island 
from Fiume last spring. The father 
was fifty-five and the boy sixteen. The 
remainder of the family, dependent for 
support on them, had remained behind. 
It had been a hard struggle to borrow 
the money to send the two breadwinners, 
The youth was found to be admissible, 
but the doctors discovered a deep-seated 
disease in Ludwig Molnar, the father, 
and he was excluded. Being the son’s 
guardian, the boy must return with him. 
This spelled unutterable disaster for the 
entire family. In an effort to comfort 
them, one of the inspectors explained 
that if the boy had come alone he would 
have been admitted, but he must return 
on his father’s account. The day drew 
near when they were to be taken on board 
to be deported. Father and son were 
constantly together, talking tearfully 
over some plan. At last the fatal morn- 
ing came. A guard appeared at the 
grated door of the detention-rooms, and 
called : 

“ Ludwig Molnar.” 

There was a shot, the crash of some- 
thing failing to the floor, and a wild cry 
of grief from the boy as he threw himself 
across his father’s dead body. ‘The 
sacrifice was accomplished, and was 
sufficient. Both were admitted. 
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The Fannie Diner case is perhaps 
the most famous of recent years, much 
ado having been made over it at home 
and abroad, President Roosevelt having 
interested himself in the case and the 
House of Representatives having rapidly 
passed a bill in order to help the unfor- 
tunate girl. Jacob Diner, of New York, 
Vice-President of the Retail Druggists’ 
Association, came to the. United States 
from near Odessa fifteen years ago, 
leaving behind a widowed mother and 
three sisters. He built up a very suc- 
cessful business, and supported his fam- 
ily by remittances. At the time of the 
great Odessa massacre the mother and 
daughters fled in their night-dresses from 
before the mob ten miles across the 
snowy fields, and, after frightful priva- 
tions, hid in a peasant’s house until they 
could communicate with their brother 
Jacob, who cabled money and secured 
the assistance of friends in Russia to 
smuggle the family over the German 
border. Fannie Diner, the oldest daugh- 
ter, had been ill since the night of the 
fight across the frozen country, and when 
the first German emigrant control station 
was reacNed, the doctors found her to 
be insane. The family were arrested and 
compelled to give surety that they would 
not remain in Germany. They sailed 
fom Bremen for New York, and, as the 
immigration law positively forbids the 
admission of the insane, Fannie Diner 
was ordered deported, likewise her mother 
as her guardian, in order that she might 
be cared for. To return to their Russian 
home meant probable death. At best 
the family was forever divided. Jacob 
Diner offered a bond of $10,000 that his 
sister should not become a public charge, 
but this could not legally be accepted 
Attorney-General Julius M.. Mayer and 
Congressman William S. Bennett headed 
an imposing body of influential men in 
an effort to swerve Washington in the 
inal decision, but the law is plain and 
the facts were incontrovertible. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote a letter to Secre- 
lary Metcalf in the girl’s behalf, but to no 
wail. The deportation was ordered and 
she was sent back.. ‘Three months later 


Persons supposedly employed by her 
brother brought her to Philadelphia, 
but she was recognized, and on the 
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Kroonland, on the 14th of April of the 
present year, she was again deported, this 
time in the charge of a man and wife 
named Cohen, suffering from tubercu- 
losis and being deported as inadmissi- 
ble. Just previous to her deportation 
Representative Bennett introduced a spe- 
cial bill in her behalf, it was rushed 
through, but before going to the Senate 
Representative Hopkins, of Kentucky, 
alleged misrepresentations in the case 
and one of the liveliest scenes of the 
session ensued on the floor. At this 
writing the girl is some thousands of 
miles from any of her own family and in 
the care of the Russian authorities. 

One of the many little dramas on Long 
Wharf;“Boston, occurred this last July. 
On'the steamship Canopic there arrived 
from Naples Antoila Fortuni Lodi, with 
her five children ranging in age from six- 
teen to two years. ‘They were coming 
to join the husband and father, who 
chose to deny the parentage of the young- 
est child and thereby precipitated a 
sorrowful muddle, as the immigration 
authorities were compelled to deport this 
child, as likely to become a public charge, 
and also the mother with the baby as its 
guardian. The Italian law, as well as 
the first instincts of nature, would keep 
her in Italy; and so this mother was torn 
from her four other children and the 
family was parted forever. 

Six happy young Scotch girls were 
arrested in the Hartford Carpet Corpo- 
ration early last May as being in the 
country in violation of the law which 
forbids the importation of contract labor. 
They had been working in their home 
country in a mill which closed down. 
Some one, it proved later to be an em- 
ployment agent, sent them to Connecticut. 
They were under an “ implied ” contract, 
as the law puts it. All their savings 
were consumed by the tickets, and when, 
after a period of detention, they were 
deported, the state in which they reached 
Scotland was sad indeed. A Madison, 
Wisconsin, firm inserted an advertise- 
ment in a foreign paper early this last 
year offering $2.50 per day for labor, 
and nearly twelve hundred innocent im- 
migrants sent by employment agents to 
answer the advertisement were trapped 


by the Ellis Island and Long Wharf 
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authorities and deported by the shipload. lan, who with a wife and family of eight 
Many other contract laborers were sent left Lodi for Rochester, New York, after 
back at the same time, and on one voyage _ selling out a small business, but on ar. 
the Neapolitan Prince carried one thou- rival was debarred with the entire family 
sand men, women, and children back to because the mother and one child had 
their native land in sorrow. Otherships spinal trouble—these are a few bits of 
took parties of five hundred,two hundred, the great whole. 
and one hundred. Some of the scenes that occur in the 
I was mixing in the crowd of my “Inside” part of Ellis Island (which is 
fellow-immigrants about the Capitanina the name given all that portion of the 
in Naples one day just before the ship system that is for the detained or ex. 
sailed, when I met a man who was run- cluded) would wring the heart of the 
ning a branch of the underground sys- hardest of men. ‘There one can see! 
tem for smuggling immigrants into the sons and daughters and grandchildren 
United States. Through him I made clustered about an old pair who have 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Vincenzo Tor- traveled across the continent of Europe] 
tora, of Mulberry Street, New York, and the Atlantic Ocean to spend their 
but then living in one of the vil- last days with their own flesh and blood, 
lages back of Naples. She had been in only to find that they are so old and s 
New York for some time with her hus- poor that they are likely to become pub- 
band, and had gone home to visit her lic charges and must go back, at least 
parents, taking a child which had been to the community where they once had 
born before she first went to the United a home. Perhaps the case will be that 
States. During the visit home the child of a lover and sweetheart who have been 
contracted in its worst form trachoma, separated for years while he was in this 
the dreaded contagious eye disease, and country building up a home for her. 
when the poor woman reached New York Now that it is ready the girl follows 
to rejoin her husband, she and her child him, only to be detained, torn from his 
were excluded and sent back. Again arms, and sent back across the seas 
she tried to enter and failed, and when because of some physical fault, or some 
I met her she was arranging to pay $150 misrepresentation she has made, thinking 
to be smuggled inte the country by the to get into the country the easier. Again, 
gangs that do that sort of thing. Six half of some small village, coming on 
unnecessary voyages across the ocean’ some ticket agent’s false representations, 
with a sick child, all because of a faulty will be found to be contract laborers, 
administrative system ! and will be returned, ruined. Such a 
The case of Mrs. Czarne Feiserstein crowd usually presents a scene on sailing 
and her eight-year-old twins, deported day that would defy reproduction in 
from Chicago July 30 because they were words. 
found to be illegally in the country, and Latterly, the poor victims of our sys 
with all the Federal judgés away on tem often fail to reach their homes at 
vacation, so that the matter could not all, especially if they come from some 
be tried out in the courts; the death of territory which is being newly exploited 
Mrs. Christina Starkel while detained by the immigrant agents. One immigrant 
before deportation at Baltimore, her hus- who is sent back to his native town 
band and two children having been sent can frighten three hundred neighbors 
on to Texas; the story of Domenico away from the steamship ticket offices. 
Galeotalanza and Domenico Larrone, Knowing this by bitter experience, the 
two trachomatous Neapolitans, who, after big agents who speculate in immigranl 
disposing of all their property in Naples traffic try to induce the returned immr 
and giving up their employments, came grants to go elsewhere in the world 
to the United States only to be debarred, rather than face the shame of failure at 
and twice again to fail of entry, the last home. If the immigrant has money, he 
time coming as paupers and stowaways, usually goes to Australia, South Africa, 
their troubles having completely wrecked South America, or Mexico. If he and 
them; the misfortunes of Samuel Kap- his family have been particularly unfor 
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tunate, and their case is likely to be 
talked about through a large district, 
the agents will practically force the fam- 
ily into embarkation for Brazil or South 
Africa on tickets furnished by the agents. 

The latest case of note has all those 
principles of blunder in it that I have 
sought to point out in this article. Itis 
that of the Terra family, the father of 
which lives in the residence section of 
Coney Island. He came here twenty 
years ago, became an ice dealer, pros- 
pered greatly, and has been a naturalized 
citizen for some time. His habit was to 
return frequently to Italy to visit his 
family, but on May 29 he brought them 
over on the Germania, having fitted up 
a beautiful home for them. The wife 
and four children arrived safely, but two 
of the daughters were found to have 
trachoma and have been ordered de- 
ported, under a decision by Justice La- 
combe that the children of a naturalized 
parent born out of the jurisdiction of the 
United States before the naturalization 
of the parent are aliens. 

After what I have related above in 
bare skeleton facts, without picturing the 
physical and mental horrors of the long 
voyages in the steerage, the life in the 
detention pen, and the miserable state 
of affairs after the deportations, I do not 
believe that I have failed of carrying 
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conviction as to the character and enor- 
mity of the wrongs done the deported 
immigrants. ‘To consider a remedy, the 
situation must be analyzed. The basic 
principle is that, if the aliens had known 
that they were going to be debarred, they 
would not have left home. The great 
mass learn it for the first time at the 
port of departure, and in nineteen cases 
out of twenty their surprise amounts to 
bewilderment. 

Every agency that promotes immigra- 
tion conspires to keep them in the dark 
or to lead them to believe that they can 
evade the American laws. When they 
once leave home, the die is cast ; they are 
committed. The conclusion is plain: 
inform the alien of his admissibility or 
his inadmissibility where the knowledge 
will do him the least harm—that is, in his 
home town. ‘The only way correctly to 
inform him is to examine and pass him 
there. Fortunately, this is the system 
which must eventually supersede the old 
one for the protection of the United 
States without regard to the treatment 
of the immigrant. ‘The gigantic annual 
crime of ruining tens of thousands of 
happy families stands to our everlasting 
discredit, and should form the principal 
reason for urging the speedy installation 
of an adequate system of foreign inspec- 
tion. 


CAN THE NEGRO SETTLE IT? 


BY A. 


HAT thinking element which has 
been honestly trying to discover 
the way out of race troubles in 

the South has not given enough atten- 
tion to what Maryland politics knows as 
the Miller movement. If Americans 
outside of Maryland know little of the 
moveinent, andif Marylanders themselves 
do not comprehend its force, the reason 
is one of Maryland politics. The period 
of its growth was that of the Poe Amend- 
ment, a. measure designed to lessen the 
danger of negro influence in government, 
or, as its opponents claimed, to perpetu- 
ate the rule of the Democratic machine 
by maintaining the negro as a political 


GRAHAM 


issue and establishing an instrument of 
disfranchisement. Politicians and news- 
papers in both parties were reluctant to 
confuse the issue with another. In the 
North, The Outlook was the only paper 
to perceive last year the significance of 
what was doing on the border. 

The Miller idea is that Republican 
county and State conventions should 
insert in their platforms a pledge to the 
effect that the party will not nominate 
or appoint to office any negro. It also 
involves a pledge by negro associations 
that members of the race will not seek 
or accept political office. The only res- 
ervation, and one which, though uni- 
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versally understood, does not appear in 
the formal resoluticns presented to vari- 
ous bodies during the past three years, 
is that the negyo shall be free to accept 
office when the majority of whites in the 
State shall extend a voluntary invitation ; 
in other words, when there is no organ- 
ized or serious opposition ; in practical 
politics, when neither party raises the 
issue. ‘The remarkable part of it is not 
the plan itself, but the boldness with 
which it has been pressed by its prin- 
cipal champion and the eager favor with 
which it has been accepted by unselfish 
Republicans, including the negroes. 
Probably no other man could have 
secured that measure of success for a 
proposition which invited a volatile race 
to lay aside one of its most agreeable 
vanities, an inexperienced race to look 
far ahead to a future good. Mr. Walter 
B. Miller is a young business man of 
Salisbury. He was born and educated 
in Baltimore, spent several years in 
Philadelphia, and went to the Eastern 
Shore some years ago to take charge of 
milling interests. He has the quality of 
intense enthusiasm, and is a vigorous 
and resourceful speaker. In _ business, 
church, horses, automobiles, boats, base- 
ball, and Republican politics he has at 
different times been the strongest figure 
in the community. His generosity in- 
sists om merit and correct standards. 
He is a good fellow without yielding 
anything but downright condemnation 
to idleness and vice. ‘The negroes trust 
his good faith absolutely. His father 
before him was a rigid abolitionist who 
made sacrifices and endured discomfort 
because of plain speech. Mr. Miller 
himself, living in a town socially domi- 
nated by Democratic families of the 
Southern type, has never hesitated to 
give offense if a bold expression of his 
views on justice to the negroes involved 
that consequence. ‘This the negroes 
know; they know also that he has no 
desire to hold office; and they know that 
he has liberally assisted their churches 
and other efforts at improvement. It 
took just such a man to make acceptable 
a renunciation of political honors. If 
he had been a theorizing sentimentalist, 
few would have followed him. If he 
had been a machine politician, he would 
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have been converted in a day, instead 
of converting thousands of other men. 
The idea first assumed practical shape 
in Miller’s mind three years ago when 
he was making a political speech ata 
settlement called Bivalve, the center of 
the most populous negro section of the 
county. The audience was largely 
composed of negroes. As usual in the 
county, the Whites were on one side of 
the hall and the negroes on the other, 
Without special thought on the subject, 


- he turned to the latter and said: “* What 


is your trouble? What obstacle is it 
that youface? Do not flatter yourselves, 
Do not be carried away by oratory and 
theory. You are confronted by a con- 
dition. That condition consists of a 
feeling, a prejudice, held by the white 
race to the effect that your blind adhe- 
sion to one party constitutes a menace 
to government and society. It is not 
worth while to argue about the condi- 
tion, It exists and is unchangeable. 
The best course you of the negro race 
could possibly pursue would be to pledge 
yourselves not to seek office, to act in- 
dependently in politics, to vote conscien- 
tiously for the best man, regardless of 
party, and to make yourselves trusted as 
citizens able to form a judgment on 
public issues. And the best thing for 
the Republican party of Maryland would 
be exactly that course. When the negro 
vote is divided, the vote of the inde- 
pendent negro will have some value and 
standing. ‘The great asset of the Demo- 
cratic party in this State will vanish. 
Public questions, National and State, will 
be considered on their merits, and the 
Republican party will make rapid head- 
way.” 

Before he had got far in this line of 
advice he was surprised to hear united 
and enthusiastic applause from the negro 
side. After the meeting numbers of 
the race sought him to express their full 
approval. Ata meeting that night in a 
near-by village the local Republicans 
suggested that he be careful about intro- 
ducing any negro question. But several 
party men who had come over from 
Bivalve told them to let Miller alone. 
He repeated what he had said in the 
afternoon, and with the same result of 
earnest approval by the negroes, ‘The 
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experience aroused the enthusiasm which 
is part of the man. 

At every suitable opportunity since, 
he has advocated the plan, his own faith 


' growing as others have joined him and 


as argument on the other side has sim- 
mered down to an unwillingness of polli- 
ticilans to dispense with negro support. 
Last year he asked ex-Congressman 
Jackson, who served two.terms from the 
First District, and is a resident of Salis- 
bury, toco-operate. Mr. Jackson replied 
that he was disposed to do so, since the 
suggested course seemed likely to benefit 
both whites and negroes, but that the 
negroes had rights which should be con- 
sulted. Miller proposed that he would lay 
the question before a general meeting of 
that race. The meetingwas called. Itwas 
a large one, and composed exclusively 
of negroes, Richard Parker, an educated 
and well-known man, presiding. Miller 
appeared, and after his address the meet- 
ing, by unanimous vote and amid loud 
expressions of approval, passed the reso- 
lution, The ex-Congressman was satis- 
fied, as was afterward the County Con- 
vention, though both yielded to the wish 
of the State managers that no new 
and radical issue should, at the critical 
moment, be thrust into the campaign. 
Mr. Miller spoke before two meetings 
in Baltimore, and won the same support. 
At one of them he remarked that it was 
not the negroes or the Republican voters 
who wished to smother the idea, but the 
otfice-holders who were afraid of losing 
something of their hold on primaries 
and conventions. At the conclusion of 
Kis speech a man in the audience rose 
and said that Mr. Miller had told the 
truth; that though he was a Federal 
otfice-holder, he wished to announce his 
hearty support of the proposition. 
Before the Committee on Resolutions 
at the State Convention the idea had 
an experience not unusual in politics. 
Fearing that the negroes would be dis- 
heartened and refuse to vote, the Com- 
mittee compromised by putting in the 
platform a plank declaring that the Re- 
publican party “ favors no social equality 
anong the races, favors no negro domi- 
nation over the white race here or else- 
where.” As Mr. Miller laughingly told 
the Committee members, in trying to 
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dodge the stump they had gone into the 
ditch. If they were trying to avoid dis- 
couraging the negroes, they had made a 
mistake, because their plank either meant 
nothing or it officially recognized and 
emphasized negro racial inferiority ; was 
much more an insult than was his reso- 
lution. If they were trying to placate 
and reassure the whites, they had accom- 
plished nothing, because they offered no 
course of action. 

Whether this pledge of negro renun- 
ciation of office-holding until there is no 
organized white opposition is to be the 
policy of Maryland Republicans, and 
whether it is to spread to other of the 
old slave States, cannot be foreseen. 
The tangible side now is that the cordial 
support it has received from the negroes, 
and the acquiescence of so many among 
the most intelligent white Republicans, 
give it a prominent place among the pos- 
sible solutions of the race problem. Mr. 
Miller and his allies, who now include 
some of the strongest negro and white 
Republican spirits of Maryland, propose 
to work until the pledge is inserted, with 
uncompromising statement, in platforms, 
and kept there until it proves its use- 
fulness or failure. It is something which 
must be taken into account. Contrasted 
with the advice of Secretary Taft that 
Southern white men divide their vote 
between the two parties, it has the ad- 
vantage of practicability. The white 
men will not divide much while the 
negroes are controlled in a body by the 
politicians of one party. The history 
of forty years seems to settle that point. 
Miller’s theory is that white men will 
divide when negroes divide, and not be- 
fore.. If he is right, the Taft advice will 
not be taken until after the negro removes 
himself from the position of a massed 
menace. The Maryland man’s plan 
asks the negro to settle the negro prob- 
lem; and asks him only to show that he 
possesses enough common sense and 
enough self-control to be a trustworthy 
citizen. 

Democrats have recognized the value 
of the idea. Some of those who voted 
for the Poe Amendment have said that 
they would prefer this solution. Their 
view is that, while they will support 
almost any measure which lessens the 
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probability of negroes in office governing 
white men and wasting public taxes, 
\they would rather see an arrival at the 
Samie object by means which does not 
throw doubt on the fairness of the ballot. 
There are Democratic politicians who 
say that they could not hold their party’s 
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vote if the Miller resolutions became the 
Republican policy in Maryland. 

It is a long step when Democrats, 
Republicans, and negroes in such num- 
bers agree that by a plan so simple the 
race problem can be taken out of party 
politics. 


THE RELIGION OF THE AVERAGE 
MAN’ 


L—THE RECOVERY OF FAITH 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS NESBITT 


FRIEND was telling me the 
A other day of walking in Phila- 
delphia with old Walt Whitman, 

when they were forced to pass an old 
and dilapidated building being demol- 
ished by the workmen. ‘Their eyes and 
mouths were filled with dust and lime; 
there were noise and confusion. ‘The 
friend remarked on how unpleasant it 
was. “No,” said Whitman, “ it is glori- 
ous. You see only the dust, the destruc- 
tion, but I swear to you the architect 
-and builder will appear. And where 
there was before an unsanitary and un- 
sightly structure, falling to decay, a 
stately and beautiful building will rise.” 
Our best people and our preachers have 
prayed for a great spiritual awakening ; 
and, lo! the Kingdom of God is coming 
upon them as a thief in the night. But 
the evangelists of the new life are not 
the conventional priests or clergymen, 
but men of daily life, newspaper reporters, 
magazine writers, social settlement. work. 
ers, political agitators—many of them 
lowly workingmen. ‘The present hour 
of antagonism and protest is painful, as 
it must always be to the conventional 
and satisfied elements of society. But 


it should be only the forerunner of a. 


new and positive constructive faith. 

Let us examine in a broad way the 
Bible, our great authority in spiritual 
matters, the sacred book of Judaism and 
Christianity. The first five books of the 
Old Testament tell of the great economic 
struggle and spiritual awakening of the 
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Jewish people, in bondage and slavery, 
and sorely oppressed, in Egypt. Moses 
we see in outline, one of the great figures 
of history, the leader of this revolt and 
exodus, And in these five books, in 
the Mosaic code, we get the outlines of 
the government of Righteousness, Jus- 
tice, and Peace, which became the ideal 
of the Jewish people. Let us see how 
fundamental are the institutions of this 
Mosaic code. First. no increase or usury 
to be charged to any Jew by his fellow; 
second, every seven years the Sabbatic 
year, when all debts were canceled; 
third, every fiftieth year the year of 
jubilee, when the land reverted to the 
family to whom it had been originally 
allotted. ‘Thus we see that every Jew 
had an inalienable title tothe land. ‘The 
economic security thus guaranteed to 
the Jews for centuries may largely 
account for the fact that these people, 
more than any other, turned their 
thoughts toward spiritual and higher 
things, and acquired that superior men- 
tal development which gave them a start 
over all other peoples, and which they 
have never lost. 

When we take up the first five books 
of the New ‘Testament, we come to a 
startling discovery, namely, that the great 
spiritual awakening which we know as 
primitive Christianity was almost entire- 
ly economic and ethical. And for three 


hundred years the Christians and their 
thoughts were chiefly concerned with 
what we might call right /iving—right- 
So strongly did he enforce 


eousness. 
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the brotherhood of man and love of our 
fellow-men that we read in Acts that 
those who were believers no longer 
counted anything that they possessed 
their own, but sold what they had and 
put the proceeds into a common fund, 
The Golden Rule, as laid down by Jesus, 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
and his picture of the judgment, where 
he identifies himself with the least and 
lowliest of humanity, “ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me,” his parable of the 
Good Samaritan, of Dives and Lazarus, 
and, in fact, almost all of his teachings, 
show a fundamental connection and 
interest in daily life, in action, rather 
than in creed or belief. 

We thus see in the beginning of both 
these great religions the predominance 
of the economic and ethical element 
with little or nothing in the way of theol- 
ogy or formulated creed. It would not 
be unreasonable, then, that the great 
spiritual awakening that every good man 
in the world would like to see should 
come as these came, chiefly in the form 
of economics and ethics. “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God;” that is, a right- 
eous social order and its right doing, and 
all necessary things will be given you. 

As throwing light on this recovery of 
faith, which 1 believe is to come to us 
as a Nation, I wish to give the simple 
narrative of a personal friend. He be- 
came interested in the slum problem, 
and spent three days in the lower East 
Side of New York. The third day 
he became terribly depressed. Having 
visited some of the sweat-shops and 
several of the crowded tenements, and 
sceing the swarms of children filling the 
Streets, running wild and uncared for, the 
thought came to him, all at once, “‘ Chris- 
tianity is a humbug. Jesus was an idle 
creamer. ‘Talk of ‘loving my neighbor 
myself’! never saw these wretched 
p-ople before, I never cared for them, I 
ai helpless to help them now, and yet I 
cin shoot a gun from here to where the 
n lhonaires occupy their palaces, drive 
©. Sundays in their carriages to their 
s|'endid churches, and join in worship 
t. the Carpenter of Nazareth, whom they 
cla Deity. They trust him for salva- 
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tion, but they, too, doubt his common 
sense. I, for one, can never be hypocrite 
enough to say I believe in him or what 
he taught. ‘The law of life is struggle 
for existence ; the strong win, the weak 
go down. ‘The materialist is right; that 
there is even a just God is merely a 
fancy of the brain. Christianity is false 
and afalsehood.” He said that he went 
back to business expecting to live a 
respectable, selfish man; that, thinking 
it over in his mind, he thought he would 
continue to go to church, because it 
added to a man’s respectability; that he 
would never differ or Wisagree with any 
one as to any creed\ or belief; that 
money was the real power and the only 
god he would worship, but that, like 
Napoleon, subservient to this, there 
would be no creed he would not profess, 
no theolozy he would not promulgate ; 
that he would be an orthodox man, in 
the eyes of the world at least. But, said 
he, “In my ears kept ringing different 
sentences which all my youth I had read, 
and especially that one, ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it not unto me.’” 

At times his despair became so great 
that he scarcely knew what todo. He 
told me that he finally went to his pastor 
and talked the matter over, but that his 
pastor thought that things weie about 
right, and, while he could not explain it, 
that there had always been suffering and 
distress; that it seemed God’s way with 
the world; that we were not to quarrel 
with life as we found it. In this state 
of mind, which continued over a period 
of some three years, by accident, one 
day, he saw the title of a book, “ Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” by Henry George, 
and said he, “I read it as a hungry man 
would eat a meal, and, lo! all at once my 
faith came back. I saw what Tolstoy 
has seen, and what he so vividly set 
forth in his recent address entitled ‘A 
Great Iniquity,’ namely, that the land, 
the surface of the earth—which is not 
the product of any human labor—was 
the gift of God to all inhabitants of the 
earth equally; that the monopoly of 
this land by a small part of the people 
was a great iniquity, and the root of a 
vast amount of suffering, disease, and 
crime.” Noman is more cheerful, more 
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hopeful, more happy to-day than this 
man. He has found a great faith. He 
can believe in God and can love his 
neighbor as himself. So, out of the 
confusion, out of the denunciation, out 
of the revelations of evil, corruption, and 
graft, is to come a great spiritual awak- 
ening. ‘The American people have been 
—to use Stevenson’s phrase—‘ stabbed 
awake.” We as a people will turn now 
from our selfishness and materialism 
toward righteousness and spirituality. 
We must so turn, but we cannot turn 
until self and selfishness are utterly ban- 
ished from our souls. ‘Truth and justice 
are each essential to a spiritual life, so 
that our first concern must be economic 
and ethical truth and justice, and we 
must become as radical, as revolutionary 
as Moses and as Jesus. Nothing less 
will save us as individuals; nothing else 
will save us as a Nation. I know to- 
day among my personal friends none 
whom I believe have a satisfying or 
Saving spiritual life save those who are 
radical and fundamental in their democ- 
racy, their economics, and their ethics. 
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Some call themselves simply “ Demo- 
crats,”’ in the broad sense of that word, 
some call themselves ‘“ Fundamental 
Democrats,” some call themselves “ Sin- 
gle Taxers,” some “ Collectivists,” some 
‘‘ Socialists ” or Social Democrats’ — 
some have not even taken a nanie for their 
faith, but its quality is the same in all, 
This message of social salvation and the 
construction of a righteous social order, 
where justice, love, and brotherhood are 
to be triumphant, is worthy of the twen- 
tieth century. ‘That it should be satis- 
fied with realizing anything less would 
be its spiritual death. I believe it will 
not be. I believe, already, on every 
hand, those who are meek and lowly in 
heart, who are high and noble in pur- 
pose, who are unselfish in love and serv- 
ice, see unmistakably signs of the awak- 
ening faith of a great Christian people. 
But it must be economic. It must do 
with daily life. ‘The world has achieved 
religious liberty and very largely political 
liberty. It now faces the problem of 
achieving industrial and economic lib- 
erty. 


II—THE THEOLOGY OF THE AVERAGE 
MAN 
BY HENRY GOODWIN SMITH 


ES, the average man does care 
about theology. He does not 
relish “‘ doctrinal discourses,” he 

dislikes the pulpit tone, and he would 
not read a treatise on systematic the- 
ology for a farm, unless it were highly 
commended as very heretical, and then 
he would consider most of it passing 
dull. But the average man does cherish 
his own ideas about the universe, the 
Bible, right and wrong, and the future life. 
These and a few kindred thoughts make 
up his theology, they are his religious 
rationale, and strangers in a sleeping-car 
aie sometimes as willing to talk on these 
subjects as on politics or automobiles. 
The average man has two opinions 
about his own theology. One is thit it 


is thoroughly common-sense and _ prac- 
ticable, a good working theory, for he 
finds that it works passably well in his 
The other opinion is that 


Own Case, 


his own theology is more or less at vari- 
ance with the minister’s. He may him- 
self be a veritable pillar of the church, 
or he may never enter the church doors, 
but he is as likely in the one case as the 
other to consider that his theology is 
somewhat simpler, briefer, he might even 
say saner, than that which emanates from 
the pulpit. 

He may keep this opinion to himself, 
and even partly from himself. If he is 
participating actively in church affairs, 
this will probably be the case, and the 
motives for his reticence are excellent 
and obvious. But under his quiet 
acquiescence, under complimentary ex- 
pressions of appreciation of our dear 
pastor, the average man, who, after all, 
does a good part of his own thinking, 
sometimes wonders why the pulpiteer 
spends so much valuable time in trying 
to prove improbable things. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to up- 
hold the average man in his position, 
peaceful and passive though that posi- 
tion may be, and to assure him that the 
scientific and progressive theology of the 
day is wholly on his side, and that it is 
fighting his battle for him as he could 
not and would not fight it for himself, 
by opposing traditionalism, dogmatic 
theories, and all the ’-ecclesiastical im- 
pedimenta of faith. Scientific theology 
emphasizes just those few fundamental 
spiritual truths that the average man 
depends on for his religious light and 
guidance, and scientific theology is criti- 
cising, disparaging, or dissolving those 
complicated, uncertain historical and 
philosophical theologumena which are 
meat and drink to the dogmatist, but to 
the average man are as sawdust. 

In regard to the Bible the average 
man inherits an instinctive reverence 
for the volume, and he still believes in 
it as “* The Good Book.” He retains a 
genuine, often a heightened appreciation 
of its spiritual truths, but he has learned 
to make distinctions. He has lost the 
idea, if he ever held it, that the Bible, 
as a book, is all an infallible guide to 
truth. He feels free to criticise its state- 
ments. and to question its historical 
accuracy. He finds passages in other 
Oriental scriptures which seem to be 
quite similar to the Hebrew documents, 
in this instinctive rejection of a Biblical 
infallibility the average man is supported 
by the great body of Biblical scholars of 
the day. The average man will not 
settle a question in morals by an irrele- 
vant quotation trom Ecclesiastes, and 
he does not believe that man was created 
a few thousand years ago, when the text- 
books that his boy studies in the grammar 
school teach a contradictory view. 

Ont of the leading denominations in 
the United States, one that is justly 
proud of its high intellectual standards, 
retains among its fundamental doctrines 
the medizval theory that man originated 
as a perfect being, supernaturally wise, 
righteous, and holy, and that he “ fell” 
from this original blissful state into a 
condition of total defilement of all his 
faculties. Every theological teacher in 
that denomination is required to teach 
this view of man’s first estate, under 
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penalty of being dismissed as a heretic, 
and the writer 1s one who has practi- 
cally undergone that penalty. ‘This view 
is not taught in the Bible. Nowhere 
does the Bible say that Adam was orig- 
inally perfect, and that God made a 
“covenant” with him, and that Adam 
then “fell.” The noun fall and the 
verb fell are nowhere connected with 
Adam and Eve. ‘The whole doctrine is 
a theological fiction. The Presbyterian 
Church in America is requiring a theo- 
logical opinion concerning the original 
condition of man which is not Biblical 
and is not rational, and which is squarely 
contradicted by the teachings in a num- 
ber of departments in Princeton Unt- 
versity. It is néedless to say that 
scientific theology does not teach this 
medizval conception. The chapter in 
Genesis from which the Westminster 
doctrine of the Fall of Man has been 
erroneously derived is the Hebrew ver- 
sion of a prior Semitic myth. It con- 
tains a mighty and perennial truth con- 
cerning the origin of the ideas of good 
and evil, and it is this present truth, and 
not the legendary history, which concerns 
and interests the average man. 

As to his idea of God, the average 
man is not sure whether the doctrine of 
the Trinity is true or not, but he feels 
quite sure that the Athanasian.Creed is 
wrong when it threatens eternal destruc- 
tion on all who do not firmly hold to that 
doctrine. ‘The average man reverences 
Jesus of Nazareth and bows before him 
as, at the least, the best of the sons of 
men. He will call him divine, and will 
gladly find in his words and deeds the 
Word of the Eternal. But he feels, some- 
how, that Jesus of Nazareth is on his 
side against the scribes and the theolo- 
gians, and that Jesus would accept his 
devotion and loyalty without first requir- 
ing the man to give a definition of him. 
The average man thinks a good deal 
more of the Gospels than he does of the 
creeds. He is as willing to take the 
word of the apostle Philip that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph (John i. 45) as he is 
to take the statement of the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed which says he was not 
the son of Joseph. He will doubt if 
Jesus was born in any unusual way, he 
will question the account of some of the 
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miracles, he is uncertain about a physical 
resurrection. In all these positions he 
is squarely upheld by critical scholarship 
in Germany, France, Holland, England, 
and America. ‘The scientific theologians 
are discrediting or rejecting just the creed 
statements and traditional views that the 
average man is most ready to doubt. 
The average man believes in salvation 
by character and life, and he does not 
believe that a man’s salvation is de- 
pendent on the opinions he may hold 
on doubtful theological points. He 
will agree with the minister that good 
works cannot save him, but the faith, 
faith, that the pulpit is urging as all-im- 
portant seems to him to involve a con- 
siderable number of superfluous beliefs 
on side issues. And he also feels that 
it would be a good thing for the church 
if the minister would preach to some of 
his most affluent supporters the inexo- 
rable necessity of a holy and Christlike 
character if they expect to be saved. 
Here scientific theology supports com- 
pletely the average man’s contention, 
and proclaims that a man is saved by 
what he is and not by what he thinks, or 
what he says he thinks, or thinks he 
thinks. ‘“ Saving faith,” faith in the only 
Biblical sense, is simply trust in God, con- 
fidence in Jesus, and does not, of necessity, 
involve any intricate speculations as to 
the inner constitution of the Godhead, or 
as to the eternal relation of the Man of 
Nazareth to that Godhead, or as to the 
precise stipulations and specifications of 
the “scheme of salvation.” These mat- 
ters are interesting to the religious imag- 
ination, but a man can believe and be 
saved without reference to any of them. 
Again, the average man believes that 
many of the “ heathen ” will have just as 
good a chance for happiness in the next 
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life as some of the orthodox. And after 
acknowledging this quietly to himself, he 
finds that he is quite as generous in his 
contributions to foreign missions as some 
who sincerely adopt the view that all who 
do not obey the Gospel of Christ “ shall 
be cast into eternal torments.” 

The average man does not believe in a 
fiery hell, although he believes (especially 
if he calls himself a “ Universalist ”) that 
there will be a just future recompense 
for earthly sins. He feels that the min- 
ister does not really know very much 
about the topography of the future state. 
Here scientific theology, even as taught 
in some evangelical denominations, once 
more sustains him. Some of the latest 
New England seminary pronouncements 
are to the effect that the New Testament 
teaches no consistent and harmonizable 
scheme of the future state, beyond the 
simple moral principles of the triumph 
of righteousness and the due recompense 
of evil. And all this the average man 
knew and believed before. 

This is a very incomplete statement 
of the case, but it may be as satis- 
factory to the average man as it would 
be if it were much longer. The points 
which have been mentioned are _ prob- 
ably as important as any, and this brief 
discussion may encourage the average 
man (who now, of course, is also the 
Intelligent Reader) in his quiet attitude 
of indifference to superfluous, traditional 
dogma, and it may help to assure him 
that the religious vanguard are with him 
in emphasizing the simpler, immediate, 
spiritual truths of the soul as opposed to 
questionable transactions recorded in 
primitive documents, or speculations 
concerning the innermost nature of the 
Infinite, or guesses concerning the geog- 
raphy of the regions beyond. 


Ml—THE RELIGIOUS IDEALS OF A 
PLAIN CITIZEN 
BY RALPH P SWOFFORD 


religion represents an effort to 
understand those things which, 
in the limited range of his finite mind, 
he cannot know, or has not been able 


\OR the average man of education 


to know. Even a slight survey of his- 


tory discloses the. fact that, before men 
had made much progress in scientific 
investigation, religion was concerned, for 
the most part, with the mysterious work- 
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ings of the sun, moon, stars, the ocean, 
storms, and other wonders for which 
there was no definite explanation. Now 
religion has awakened to the fact that 
its foundation rests in the soul of man. 
Not in its attempt to solve the mysteries 
of life and death and the stars will its 
future power lie, but in the force with 
which it binds men together under a 
common, working ideal, of living. The 
man of character radiates an _ influ- 
ence which is indescribable and purely 
non-material, for there seems to shine 
through every action, word, and look 
the spirit in him which animates his 
whole being and seems to link him to 
the eternal goodness of all things. 
Whence this spirit comes and what it is 
men do not know; yet its existence is 
no more to be disputed than life itself. 
It is the power from without, the spark 
of divine truth in every man, waiting for 
the individual call to respond and grow 
and impart its strength and abiding 
peace to him who values it. 

The first fundamental belief in the 
religion of the average man to-day is 
that this eternal spirit of truth is a part 
of all things and has been the ruling 
power behind all development and change 
since the beginning. The star that to 
the naked eye hangs alone on the edge 
of the horizon and reveals through the 
telescope a whole universe of its own in 
the process of constant change, the invis- 
ible world all about us living and mov- 
ing and having its being, the mind of 
man which from its perishable body ever 
seeks the realization of eternal princi- 
ples of justice and truth, all attest the 
existence of an intelligent, all-powerful 
spirit which is guiding us and all the 
infinite atoms of the universe to some 
divine, far-off consummation. We may 
call this spirit God if we like: It is not 
essential that we personify it,or imagine 
that its source is in a Being of which we 
are each a counterpart. In fact, the 
etheacy of this belief is weakened if we 
hedge it about by imaginary details. 
The need of the world is a recognition 
of the power of the spirit, the develop- 
ment of a desire in every human heart 
io give its influence full sway, to foster 
't by communion and good works, to 
ian upon its strength by becoming 
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strong in character and possibilities in 
its power. | 

Religion for the average man is be- 
coming too real and vital a feeling to 
admit of any further discussion regarding 
a hell of fire and brimstone, a heaven 
of golden streets and harps, predestina- 
tion, or any of those things that for- 
merly occasioned much waste of mental 
effort. They are all beside the issue, 
which is, Shall we live the spiritual life 
here and now, finding within ourselves 
our greatest reward, or shall we ignore 


the call of the best within us and punish 


ourselves by a living unrest? ‘That there 
is a life for the spirit after the death of 
the body, its very existence in us and 
its unmistakable relation to the imper- 
ishable quality in all matter would seem 
to be proof enough. What this existence 
is like we can no more imagine than we 
can describe the presence of the spirit 
itself. ‘That it must be upon a plane far 
higher, truer, and nobler than we can 
now comprehend makes it unnecessary 
that we should endeavor to conceive of 
its details. 

The religion of the future will be the 
religion of brotherhood. In the mind 
of every thoughtful man there stands out 
as never before the one ideal of this 
religion, the Man of Sorrows, he who 
said, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ~The full force of his appeal 
to men has been lessened greatly by 
theological discussions. He has been 
made too mysterious, his brotherhood 
to man has been lost in the surfeit of 
his divinity. Christ was “the Son of 
God,” as we are all sons of God, only in 
him the Divine Spirit reached its ideal 
development and makes him the example 
for all time to those who would lead the 
spiritual life. He is one of us, a man 
among men, perfect in his life, his thought, 
his union with the Spirit, bringing into 
his living the perfect character of which 
we each possess the rudimentary begin- 
ning. 

The average man to-day looks ‘to 
Christ for his philosophy and his inspi- 
ration. From no other source can he 
gain the same feeling of security, through 
no other source does he feel bound to 
his fellow-men. And he knows that this 
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bond of brotherhood must be strength- 
ened if the human race is to grow in 
power. The Church must come to Christ, 
eliminating all superfluous theology, 
recognizing its tremendous duty to the 
race, and exert the individual strength 
of its great power to the uplift of men 
in the world, holding up the ideal of 
Christ the man, allowing no dogmatic 
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discussions, no glamour of social power, 
to weaken its position. Thus will it 
secure the active allegiance of thousands 
of men and women who are eager to 
express in active work their religious 
feelings, but who feel that the Church 
to-day does not represent the real con- 
victions of its members, and fails to rise 
to the real needs of the world. 


WOMEN AND WAGE-SPENDING 


BY COCHRAN WILSON 


N these days of trades unions, shorter 
] hours, increased pay, we hear a great 
deal about the wage-earner and his 
ability to earn. While we hear so much 
about the wage-earner, we hear very little 
of the wage-spender, the good spender. 
She is a rarity. I say “she ” advisedly, 
for it stands unchallenged that, while 
the man does the earning, the woman 
does the spending, be she wife, mother, 
or sister. 

In this class of wage-earners under 
consideration I am including all skilled 
laborers, artisans, mechanics, competent 
clerks, and small tradespeople, earning 
on the average ten to twenty dollars a 
week the year round. They are not the 
uneducated classes, as we term them, by 
any means, nor yet are they to be placed 
with those who by dint of mental energy 
are catalogued under the head of the 
professions. But the fact is before us 
that they constitute the large majority of 
what we are pleased to call “ our people,” 
and from them—for they are not above 
bearing children—aretocome the citizens 
of to-morrow who will dictate the expendi- 
ture of public moneys, wisely, if they have 
been trained wisely in a little way. 

Statistics on this subject are sadly 
lacking. Indeed, I doubt if statistics 
mean much to the average person. For 
myself, I usually skip them. But in a 
matter which of necessity must change 
its complexion with every family, it is 
impossible to gain any data concerning 
the outgoes of the family purse. The 


imagination can picture the resentment 
which a seeker of such facts would get 
at the hands of the average woman. 


It stands to reason that it is none of 
my personal business to inquire into the 
avenues of escape of the money in my 
neighbor’s purse. But it is my duty as 
a citizen, amenable in common with him 
to laws which govern us both, to see to 
it that he, with others like him, does not 
force upon me an unwarranted tax—a 
tax which, did he manage his affairs 
judiciously, I would not be called upon 
to pay. Charity and imposition are not 
nouns of the same radix, though unfor- 
tunately of late they are often made 
synonymous. Where money is spent 
for a gewgaw, when it ought to go to 
the grocer, the doctor, or the landlord, 
every thinking member of the common- 
wealth has a right to object. Here it is 
where charity flees and imposition steps 
firmly in. And in this mismanagement, 


' unthinking, impulsive though it may be, 


real self-respect ends. 

Briefly let me call attention to the 
actual facts, as I know them to exist in 
one inland manufacturing town. And 
I doubt not these facts may be applica- 
ble to the larger number of towns that 
are not the suburbs of a great city where 
wages are higher, or in the sparsely set- 
tled rural districts where money is scarcer 
and comestibles are the basis of trade. 
These conclusions are reached through 
an intimate knowledge and observance 
of family life, seen as even their next- 
door neighbor does not see. And what 
escapes the next-door neighbor you may 
assume rightly is sacredly guarded in 
the holy of holies. 

But to facts. Houses or half-houses 
in this town rent from ten tofifteen dollars 
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per month, according to location and 
size. All of these houses have not all 
the improvements, but some have all of 
them and all have some of them. This 
makes the cost of a habitation alone 
come to from two dollars and a half to 
four dollars each week. Allowing two 
children to each family, which in this 
class is the minimum, there are four 
mouths to feed; four bo«ies to clothe— 
no small item in this trying climate of 
changing temperature; and four minds 
to educate, for it is a sad mistake that 
these people make that “ book-learning ” 
is for the children exclusively. De- 
ducting the rent and fuel and light, there 
will be left perhaps seven to twelve dol- 
lars a week for all these outgoes; not to 
mention the dentist’s bill—teeth will be 
teeth ; the doctor’s dues—good health is 
not forever assured; and amusements— 
all work makes of any Jack a dullard. 

Looking at this squarely, you will see 
that it is only by the very best business 
management that this sum can be made 
to meet all the needs. You will find it 
the rare case where it does meet them. 
And the self-respect of thefamily demands 
that the income and the outgo at least 
tally, if not a bit better than that. Any 
one with every-day sense can see that 
this will not allow of white shoes and 
uselesslace frippery, abominable because 
of its too evident cheapness. It will 
hardly permit even poor furs and pasted 
plumes and the endless fancy truck 
whose glory is ephemeral and too soon 
seeks the repose of the dump, when warm 
overshoes and healthful underwear should 
be the order of the day. Money, any- 
body’s money, has just so much pur- 
chasing value, and when it goes con- 
stantly for some foolishness it robs 
somewhere the necessities. 

The root of this careless expenditure 
lies away back in a false conception of 
that principle of our American democ- 
racy which declares every mai as good 
's the other fellow. And, to prove his 
claim, the man who has not thought 
vroadly, possibly because the unques- 
‘ioned usefulness of bread and butter 
“rove him out into the world early—-that 

in must needs have for himself and 

se of his kin as much as if not more 
the other fellow has. If he hasn’t it 
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in reality, he must at least make the other 


man think it is his. And this false pre- 
tense to prove to the world his equality 
with any of them is the damnation of 
the family of the workingman to-day. 
His wife must have, have, Aave/ just 
what the woman in the other street has, 
no matter about the personal exigencies 
which alter the case inviolably. This 
trinity of adverbs, have, do, see, important 
in their order, blindly, desperately fol- 
lowed, arecausing more trouble than any 
other of the verbs of the vocabulary. 
The trouble doesn’t stop with the parents. 
It attacks even the children, and their 
foolishness is upheld to a degree that 
borders on emasculation. 

Perish that old proverb, “ Know the 
value of a dollar, earn one.” The most 
profligate spenders of to-day are the 
house-workers in our homes, and the girl 
who stands behind the counter for a sum 
sufficient to hold body and soul in work- 
ing harmony, and not always that. It 
is from these girls uhat the men of this 
class of workers select their wives. 
‘They may know the value of the earned 
dollar, but they don’t know the spending 
value of the same. 

To them—the majority of them—mar- 
riage is a release from the dictates of a 
busy mother or the grind of the shop, 
instead of being, as it should be, the 
serious building of a home and the as- 
sumption of those graver responsibilities 
which until very recently were not con- 
sidered proper matters for general dis- 
cussion. It is only the fact that there 
is among and between these people love, 
and true love too, that keeps many a 
small ménage from utter ruin. 

The proper appreciation of a dollar 
will be had in time only by a comprehen- 
sive education which will forever elimi- 
nate the idea that what a man has he is. 
As though mere possession of material 
things were a part of a man, or could 
be! It must be impressed upon these 
girls of to-day, the women of to-morrow, 
that life is not a drifting, a dreaming, 
a satisfaction of to-day that will rob 
to-morrow of its blessing; but, instead, 
a building, each day a row or two put 
in beautifully, if it may be, but ever 
solidly and conscientiously. They must 
learn that the things which make for 
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comfort and well-being in its best sense 
are the first considerations. We will all 
have to fall back upon the eternal law 
of right, and some of us will have a 
great fall, judging by the distance we are 
from it. 

The woman of to-morrow, the plain 
woman, will understand that a pound of 
good beef deliciously cooked is more to 
her credit than three yards of point de 
Paris lace on Madeline’s best petticoat. 
She will understand that people are not 
foolish then, even as they are wise now, 
in not taking her at the valuation she 
puts upon herself in her finery. ‘To-day 
she fools no one but herself. ‘To-morrow 
she will be wise in that one particular, 
and not fool even herself. 

But, then, we hear that howl about 
class distinctions in dress. Not at all. 
Honesty admits no distinction. People 
must be just, and if it demands that a 
person stay with others of like ilk, let 
him stay there until, perhaps in a favor- 
able turn of the wheel, he may secure a 
more advantageous footing. Let him be 
honest and respecting, no matter where 
it keeps him. He will prove a far better 
citizen by being what he is, a plain man, 
she a plain woman, without pretense, 
than in a place he or she is not able to fill 
honestly. 

But, you say, a mother likes to see 
her children look nice. I grant it. 
There is no sight sweeter than a little 
girl dressed in ruffled finery. She cer- 
tainly is the nearest approach that we see 
on earth to one of the angels. But I 
would have it honest finery, and not 
bought with the life-blood of some neces- 
sity that another member ought to have. 
The dearest family I ever knew were 
doing and giving over to each other 
constantly. 

If you will open your eyes as you 
walk down your thoroughfares and 
around your shops, you will see women 
dressed in a fifty-cent style on a twenty- 
five-cent income. They may not owe for 
the garb they are wearing, but they have 
paid for it dearly in skimping the food 
of the onesathome. Perhaps the father 
goes in unbalanced shabbiness to eke 
out the finances, and hides the rankle of 
the injustice behind the second injus- 
tice—‘ Smith’s wife does the same.” 
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Or, if it does not take directly from the 
daily menu or the absolute well-doing of 
any member, it could be more wisely 
handed out for an enduring pleasure for 
all together. Some mutual enjoyment, 
a book long wished for, a picture coveted 
beyond measure, are little links that 
hold fast. And if at any time there are 
pennies to spare, it is allowable to lay 
them by against the “rainy day.” And 
who hasn’t rainy days? Put it down for 
a fact that whenever disproportionate 
elegance is seen, it is paid for illegiti- 
mately. If the mother works extra, the 
children make up for it in the endur- 
ance of her overwrought temper. The 
father pays for it in the neglect of the 
administration of his earnings. 

The cheerful side of the situation 
reveals itself in the fact that it can be 
done. There are a dozen concrete exam- 
ples right before me as I write. The 
neighbors may tell you, with a hopeless 
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snuff, “It’s Katy’s way of managin’. 


Too bad they didn’t get the germ of 


her way. But I can tell you it’s more 
than her way of managing. There isa 
good deal of Katy’s unselfishness, her 
respected independence, her ambition to 
be the best little wife a railroader ever 
had. Her babies are plain babies, but 
they are as sweet as soap and water can 
make them, and their plump, rosy bodies 
are the telltales of faithful care and 
wholesome food. Katy has a bit of a 
heartache sometimes at the holiday sea- 
son, when the shops are full of these 
careless spendthrifts. And the feel of a 
piece of fur makes her wish Jim’s pay 
was larger. But at night, in the lamp- 
light, the babies to bed, all care flies 
away as they talk of the home to be their 
own when the little of to-day shall be the 
muckle of to-morrow. . 

You may think they have an easy time 
and no trouble. I can tell you of an 
undertaker’s bill and two graves up in 
the cemetery tended still with a mother’s 
loving care. And troubles never come 
singly. Yetthey have been brave. And 


they are one household. 

They are no smarter than scores of 
others who might do the same if they 
willed. Jim’s pay has a/ways been small. 
They have had no help from friends. 
The secret is that in the beginning they 
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started out with the right idea to live 
honestly, ethically, as well as in the letter 
of the law; to be a mutual help and 
happiness; to be a home, not the dwellers 
ina house ; he the maker, she the savior 
of domestic bliss. She does not take in 
additional washing, nor go out half-days 
sewing, for she believes that in the end 
she will make out as well by using her 
time and strength in the keeping of the 
purse. Thus she leaves that work to 
some woman compelled by bad fortune 
to go out and earn bread for herself and, 
mayhap, little ones. 

She is a worker for the public weal, 
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r is not often that a medical work 
] may be recommended to the atten- 

tion of the general public, but the 
lay reader should certainly seek access 
to a recently published treatise by Dr, 
John B. Huber dealing with a subject— 
tuberculosis—of world-wide importance, 
and dealing with it in a most enlighten- 
ing way. Indeed, Dr. Huber’s book, 
which is literally encyclopaedic in scope, 
seems primarily designed for the lay 
reader. It is divided into fifteen parts, 
in which are considered in turn the 
specific cause and the factors tending to 
induce the development of tuberculosis, 
the economic and sociological reasons 
for united defensive action, the condi- 
tions making the struggle difficult, meth- 
ods and means of prevention and cure, 
the sanatoria idea as carried out in the 
United States, Canada, and the coun- 
tries of the Old World; other govern- 
mental and non-governmental activities, 
administrative measures which would 
prove helpful, and, from the strictly 
medical standpoint, diagnosis, classifica- 
tion of cases and technique of examina- 
tions, the milk problem, and the problem 
of cattle and meat inspection. Finally, 
there is a sociological résumé, and the 
treatise is rounded out by a number of 
most valuable appendices, giving, among 
much else, information concerning meth- 
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but she would laugh at you if you told 
her that. Good little soul! She is, as 
she expresses it, “ just attending to Jim’s 
business and her own.” 

By and by these two partners, the 
bread-winner and bread-server, will have 
their own nest. They may never come 
to wealth. They may always be poor. 
They will be ideally poor, they will be 
practically poor. They are now the 
sensible poor, from whom on the morrow, 
having come up through privation and 
toil and heartache and grown strong in 
endurance, we, the American people, may 
expect great things. 
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ods of disinfection, the cost of sanatorium 
construction and maintenance, the. cost 
of tents and other light structures for 
outdoor life, sanatoria rules and sched- 
ules, and the results of treatment. It is 
obviously impossible in a single article 


‘to survey all these phases, and we will 


accordingly confine ourselves to indicat- 
ing the facts of most immediate impor- 
tance presented by Dr. Huber relative 
to causation, prevention, and cure. 
First, however, room must be found for 
a few figures that will assist appreciation 
of the menace which tuberculosis consti- 
tutes to the human race. As Dr. Huber 
justly asserts, it has been for countless 
generations by far the most potent of 
death-dealing agencies. According to one 
statistician, the death-roll of all the wars 
of the nineteenth certury totaled 14,000,- 
000 souls, whereas in the same period 
and countries consumption slaughtered 
30,000,000. It has also been estimated 
that in the United States alone consump- 
tion annually claims 150,000 victims, 
and throughout the world 5,000,000. 
What increases the tragedy of the situa- 
tion is the appalling fact that mortality 
is highest at precisely the period of 
greatest usefulness, the statistics going 
to show that the average age of death is 
thirty-five, and that every third or fourth 
adult to die between the ages of fifteen 
and forty-five dies of consumption. The 
economic loss thus occasioned is incal- 
culable. For the United States it has 
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been estimated at more than $330,000,- 
000 per year. Nor is our resentment 
lessened by the knowledge that the direct 
cause of all the sorrow and suffering 
thus involved is but a tiny parasite, not 
more than one ten-thousandth of an 
inch in length, so minute that it was not 
until a quarter of a century ago that its 
existence and action were definitely 
ascertaineu. 

This parasite, known as the Koch 
bacillus, after the scientist who succeeded 
in isolating it, may attack many parts of 
the body, but it usually assails the lungs, 
where, under favoring conditions, it mul- 
tiplies into “colonies” whose voracity 
produces the too familiar phenomena of 
consumption. Prominent among these 
is the hacking cough which racks the 
victim and constitutes the danger to 
those abouthim. For this cough loosens 
and ejects bacilli, many of which, soon 
or late, are conveyed-into other human 
bodies by one of the several avenues of 
infection. Years may pass before the 
moment of infection arrives, but when it 
comes, the parasite, if it has survived the 
chances of time, has lost none of its 
fatal power. To illustrate from the con- 
crete instances cited by Dr. Huber to 
carry home to his readers the need for 
radical preventive measures : 

“Dr. Milliken, of Silver City, New 
Mexico, narrates that in 1890 a farmer 
of good family history, as regards his 
physique, took the grippe, and, owing to 
a relapse, was very slow in making a 
recovery. He spent much of his time 
during convalescence with a friend who 
was ill with tuberculosis. He himself 
contracted consumption, of which he 
died. His son, a strong, hearty fellow, 
who nursed him when he became too 
weak to take care of himself, became 
consumptive and died four years later. 
‘A second son put into his own room the 
carpet that had been in his father’s room. 
In about one year he began to decline. 
His illness was also shown to be tubercu- 
lar, with which he struggled for seven 
years, finally achieving a return to good 
health. Anotlier son bought the couch 
upon which his father had slept, and 
used it to sleep upon himself. He soon 
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years’ struggle. A fourth son and three 
daughters, who were away from home, at 
college, remained well. ° 

“A young farmer rented the place 
and moved into the house. Within two 
years his wife died of consumption, and 
two children of marasmus—probably 
intestinal tuberculosis. Another young 
man, with a healthy family, moved into 
the house, and lost three children within 
eighteen months, of an obscure bowel 
trouble (probably tubercular), and the 
father died a few years later of ‘ bron- 
chitis,’ which was most likely tuberculo- 
sis. It was now suspected that the house 
might have something to do with it. So 
a thorough cleaning was ordered. The 
paper was torn from the walls, which, 
with the woodwork, floors, and ceilings, 
were washed down antiseptically ; there 
was thorough disinfection ; since which 
time not one case of tuberculosis has 
developed in it.” 

Manifestly, a parasite of such dimen- 
sional insignificance and such baneful 
virility is hard to combat. But there are 
certain reasons why the advantage does 
not all lie with the tubercle bacillus. 
For one thing, it must do more than 
invade the human body. It must, so to 
speak, select a victim so constituted by 
reason of the effects of vicious heredity, 
malnutrition, vice, alcoholism, or kindred 
factor, as to afford it a clear field for 
action. Otherwise it will be obliged to 
lie latent, either until the necessary favor- 
ing conditions develop or until the death, 
from some other cause, of the person 
affected. Again, tenacious as it is of 
life, sundry agents—boiling, heat, and 
some disinfectants—destroy it, while 
others may be utilized so to rebuild the 
tissues as to check its ravages. In fine, 
it is now established beyond question 
that it is possible not only to prevent 
but tocure consumption, This is a dis- 
covery of quite recent date. Formerly,a 
diagnosis of tubercular trouble was ac- 
counted equivalent to the passing of a 
sentence of death. Even to-day many 
persons entertain this idea. But experi- 
ence has demonstrated that, at any rate 
in its incipiency, and sometimes at an 
advanced stage, consumption is curable. 

To be sure, cure is neither easy nor, 
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Hluber, “is a matter of months, arrest 
of years, cure of many years.” Until a 
specific be discovered as certain in its 
action as is the tubercle bacillus, the 
patient’s motto must be festina dente, and 
this although it is quite true that occa- 
sionally cures are accomplished in a 
remarkably short time. ‘The present 
writer has in mind some half-dozen ac- 
quaintances restored to vigorous health 
within from one to two years of the time 
treatment began. But there can be no 
doubt that such cases are exceptional. 
To effect a cure much is required, and 
whenever possible the sufferer should 
secure admission to one of the now 
numerous sanatoria scattered through 
the country. Still, if this be out of 
question, hope need not be abandoned. 
Successful treatment is even possible 
within the confines of a city, though the 
chances for recovery are greatly in- 
creased when one has access to the open 
air of forest, mountain, or field. Fresh 
air is a prime desideratum. So is sun- 
shine. But let Dr. Huber map out the 
“fundamental principles” of treatment 
in his own words: 

“ The first practical consideration will 
be the disposition of the infective mate- 
rial. . . . The consumptive patient will 
be careful not to reinfect himself, to 
which end he must associate intimately 
as little as possible with other sufferers. 
.. . As regards others he will observe 
the Golden Rule, and must take the 
greatest care not to infect his fellows. 
It were well for him not to work in 
dairies or about cattle, nor should he 
prepare or otherwise handle foods. The 
next consideration is that of rest, at least 
during fever. He must not endure the 
slightest fatigue or over-exertion. To the 
end that he may rest well the home in 
which he lives shall be fit and comfort- 
able. His bedroom should be the larg- 
est, sunniest, and best ventilated in the 
house. . . . Rest should be out of doors 
as much as possible. . . . Pure air and 
the blessed sunshine—the tubercle bacil- 
lus cannot withstand these. . . . While 
many people. in health are ‘hugging 
fires,’ consumptives walk or ride, if possi- 
ble; or they recline, wrapped up and 
sheltered, of course, in the open air, dur- 
ing as many hours as may be, through 
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all changes of temperature, fearing 
neither rain, sleet, nor snow. The rain, 
however, they had best avoid. If.the 
patient is so ill that he cannot be out- 
doors, his bed is drawn close to the 
wide-open windows. . . . When indoors, 
day or night, the consumptive’s windows 
Should be freely opened. Such treat- 
ment never has untoward results. The 
head should be well covered; the feet 
should be warmed if necessary. In 
warm weather the head and shoulders 
must not be kept in the direct rays of 
the sun. Sun-baths—the nude body 
being exposed to the direct or concen- 
trated rays of the sun—must be taken 
with caution and only by the physician’s 
instruction. High temperatures may 
thus be induced. .. . 

“ After oxygen comes the necessity of 
plenty of nutritious foodstuffs, and of 
good digestion, so that a// the fuel that 
is taken in may be assimilated and con- 
verted into healthy, germ-resisting tissues. 
Details concerning diet will be decided 
upon in individual cases. In general 
terms, it should be such as will give the 
largest amount of nutrition with the 
smallest amount of labor for the alimen- 
tary tract—roasted or broiled beef, 
mutton, lamb, fresh vegetables and fruits, 
cereals mixed liberally with cream, 
koumiss, plenty of sugar and good 
butter; and at or between meals six or 
more eggs and from one to three quarts 
of milk distributed through the twenty- 
four hours. Indigestible things such 
as sweets, pastries, dainties, must be 
avoided; these interfere with normal 
metabolism—a perfect change of oxygen, 
fluids, and food into tissue. Between 
meals, at any rate, plenty of water will 
be drunk. ‘There should be half an 
hour’s rest on a bed or reclining chair 
before and after the principal meal at 
least; nor must the patient eat when in 
a state of nervous excitement. ... As 
regards medicines: Let no patient use 
any without his physician’s directions.” 

In the last analysis prevention is, of 
course, more important thancure. Here, 
again, space requirements forbid other 
than a brief outline of our author’s most 
salient recommendations. The main 
fight, as he says, must be carried on in 
the congested districts of our cities and 
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towns, for itis there that are to be found 
in greatest abundance both the factors 
making for infection and the factors 
weakening the resistance-power of those 
infected—poverty with all that it implies, 
darkness, dirt, foul air, impure food, 
physique-destroying vice, utter igno- 
rance of sanitary safeguards. Still, there 


is urgent need of a defensive campaign 


in the rural districts with their scattered 
population; for, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the death-rate from consumption 
is falling more rapidly in the cities and 
towns than in the country. Hard work, 
lack of recreation, an often unwholesome 
and sometimes execrabie diet, ill-venti- 
lated homes, irregular habits of life—all 
this combines to lower the vitality of the 
farmer and give the tubercle bacillus 
free sweep. 

It must never be forgotten that the 
two main avenues of infection are 
through the air we breathe and the 
food we eat. As regards the latter, the 
possibility of the transmission of tuber- 
culosis from cattle to man has recently 
been questioned, especially by the famous 


Dr. Koch himself, But if Koch’s exper: 
ments have upheld the negative of the 
proposition, the affirmative has _ been 
sustained by experiments conducted by 
other competent observers, and in order 
to be on the safe side it will be well to 
maintain rigid inspection of meat and 
milk. Similarly, as suggested in Dr, 
Huber’s statement of the fundamental 
principles necessary to a cure, tubercular 
patients should be allowed, no hand in 
the preparation of foodstuffs. Here 
there is scope for official intervention, as 
also in the regulation of tenement, factory, 
office, and school conditions. Even more 
vital 1s the question of preventing infec- 
tion through the air, for thus are most 
cases contracted. ‘To this end efficient 
legislation against expectoration in public 
places is needed, and in many communi- 
ties badly needed, although our munici- 
palities are more alert than ever to the 
dangers inherent in this practice. There 
must, too, be an unflagging movement 
to educate the individual to a keener 
sense of his responsibilities to himself, 
to his fellows, and to posterity. 
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as BOMINATIONS” and “super- 
stitious monuments” English 


Puritans once termed church 
organs. Now the United States of 
America, offspring of the Puritan move- 
ment, is the home of some of the great- 
est organ-builders of the world ; and an 
American publishing house it is that 
puts forth these two sumptuous volumes 
on the art of the organ-builder. There 
is scarcely a village congregation in this 
country which can afford it that does 
not possess a pipe-organ, however mod- 
est; and no normal city congregation 
is satisfied without a pipe-organ of some 
pretentiousness if not of extraordinary 
merit. Unfortunately, the demand for 
an instrument of some kind is not always 
accompanied with a demand that good 
taste be observed or that knowledge of 
what constitutes a really good instrument 


1 The Art of Organ-Building. By George Ash- 
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be exercised in its selection. Conse- 
quently manufacturers of organs have too 
widely allowed merely commercial consid: 
erat. ns to determine the quality of their 
product. Organs unworthy of their 
place are frequently found in churches 
and even in important concert halls. 
Any committee charged with the selec- 
tion and erection of such an instrument 
would find it worth while to examine 
this work of Mr. Audsley’s before mak- 
ing a decision. The church or other 
body represented by the committee 
would not only probably be saved 
money, but also be supplied with an 
organ of greater musical value than that 
of any organ which the committee other- 
wise would be likely to purchase. 

It would be a comical error to assume 
from these remarks that this work isa 
handbook for organ-building commit- 
tees. In the first place, it consists of 
two huge volumes, each of which ap 
pears to be as heavy-as the ordinary 
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unabridged dictionary. In the second 
place, it is a treatise covering the 
architectural, musical, and mechanical 
aspects of the organ. It searches out 
the origin of the organ in the Pan pipes. 
It traces its growth through the flute, the 
whistle, the Chinese cheng, the Chaldee 
magraketha, the water-organ of the 
Greeks and Romans, the pneumatic 
organ with bellows of about the same 
period, the clumsy statidnary organs or 
positives and quaint portable organs 
called portatives, or regals, of the Middle 
Ages, to the modern organ, which began 
“to assume its present form during the 
fifteenth century, and has now become a 
mechanism of great complexity and an 
instrament of orchestral power and va- 
riation. It also recounts the architec- 
tural problems involved in the intro- 
duction of the big modern organs into 
ancient churches and the experiments 
which architects made in trying to solve 
them. It tells how one position in the 
church was tested after another in the 
attempt to accommodate architectural 
requirements to ecclesiastical usages and 
musical effect. It discusses typical and 
extraordinary examples of artistic cases 
and the adaptation of architectural 
styles to their construction. As _ inci- 
dental to this topic, it indicates the 
principles which governed those archi- 
tects who succeeded in producing artis- 
tic effects. As the author very sanely 
says, the organ, not being a part of 
he structure of the church, ought not 
in its design to pretend to be struc- 
tural; it is rather a piece of furniture, 
and should be treated as such. ‘Those 
designers succeeded best who did not 
attempt to incorporate into the form of 
the case the features of the various 
architectural styles, but rather caught 
the spirit of the Gothic, the Romanesque, 
or the Renaissance architecture, as the 
circumstances demanded, and embodied 
it in the design of the organ. ‘The book, 
moreover, contains a wealth of technical 
details which are almost bewildering to 
the layman. Although the descriptions 
of the various mechanicai devices are 
clearly written, and are accompanied 
with plans clearly drawn, they can be 
interesting chiefly to the expert, or to 
the organist who has or desires some 
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expert knowledge. It would be of de- 
cided advantage for every organist to 
have such acquaintance with the mech- 
anism of his instrument as he can obtain 
with the aid of this book. 

It may interest the general reader, 
however, to know something about these 
technical matters. Some of the most 


‘effective devices for increasing the re- 


sponsiveness and expressiveness of the 
organ have been the product of Ameri- 
can ingenuity. It comports well with 
the American character that American 
organ-builders have increased the organ’s 
versatility. ‘The adjustable combination 
action, a mechanism by which an organ- 
ist, by arranging certain stops before- 
hand, can, by pressure upon a knob or 
lever, bring at an instant into use any 
combination of stops he pleases and as 
easily shut them off, in the meantime 
being free to use whatever individual 
stops he might wish, was invented and 
perfected by Americans. It is interest- 
ing to note that the first complete action 
of this sort is that in the organ of an 
American village church of the Puritan 
order—the famous Roosevelt organ of 
the Congregational church at Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts. As Mr. Audsley 
says, some such adjustable combination 
action ought to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to a modern organ of any con- 
siderable size. 

Mechanical details of this and other 
kinds are considered at length in the 
second ofthe twovolumes. Mr. Audsley 
goes into such details so minutely as 
even to describe a list of tools necessary 
for voicing—that is, for treating the pipes 
of the organ with a view to the produc- 
tion of the proper quality and volume of 
tone. For organists, not the least inter- 
esting portion is that, at the end of the 
second volume, devoted to specifications 
of several famous organs, with comment 
and criticism by the author. Mr. Audsley 
finds one very prevalent defect, the small 
proportion of stops in swell-boxes. There 
is no sound reason why most of the 
organ should not be made “ expressive,” 
that is, capable of producing diminuendo 
and crescendo effects. He also points 
out the need of reform in the nomencla- 
ture of the stops. Most of the names 
now given are whimsical and arbitrary. 
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There is no sound reason why any stop 
should be called Philomela, or Amorosa, 
or Phoneuma. He objects even to the 
term Diapason. He will find it difficult, 
we imagine, to induce organ-builders 
to abandon a term whose meaning is 
so widely recognized. He would give 
to the Open Diapason the name Principal, 
and to the stop now in England and 
America called Principal he would give 
the name Octave. He would make the 
names of all the stops as descriptive as 
possible, classifying them according to 
their tonal qualities. ‘To this subject he 
devotes a chapter in the first volume. 
Another topic which he discusses in 
detail is that of acoustics as related to 
organ pipes. In this portion we believe 
he would find some to take issue with 
him. Electrical experiments with sound- 
waves, specifically those carried on by 
Dr. Cahill, have raised questions and 
suggested theories which we do not find 
here recognized. ‘The function and 
behavior of overtones cannot be ade- 
quately discussed without reference to 
such experiments. Beside these the 
experiments with tuning-forks, such a 
Mr. Audsley describes, are very crude. 
Dr. Cahill has come very near to repro- 
ducing, if he has not actually succeeded 
in reproducing, “ artificially the wonder- 
ful natural structure of a rich compound 
musical tone,” which Mr. Audsley says 
it is not possible todo. He has done 
it, as Mr. Audsley says it would have to 
be done, by artificially introducing and 
graduating “to a scientific nicety each 
and every upper partial.” 

The most widely useful part of this 
exhaustive work is that which contains 
advice on the subject of purchasing and 
setting up anorgan. Wecannot rehearse 
all the advice here ; but we think it is im- 
portant enough to be generally known. 
We therefore give some of the principal 
points of that advice in abbreviated 
form: First, in putting an organ into a 
church (or concert hall, tor that matter), 
get the advice and superintendence of 
an organ architect. Indeed, it would be 
better never to build a church or con- 
cert hall without the direction of an organ 
architect. Many churches, following the 
traditional lines of architecture estab- 
lished before the organ came into gen- 
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eral use, have been built in recent years 
without any space designated for the 
organ. Eveu the Chicago Auditorium 
has a place for the organ which is utterly 
inadequate for it; there the instrument 
is packed into a “ deep lateral chamber ” 
and its musical effectiveness is impaired, 
It is a waste of good money to hamper a 
fine organ so. Sucha waste an architect 
well learned in the principles of music 
and of organ-building would never allow, 
Second, in choosing an organ do not let 
the quality of tone and musical effective- 
ness of construction be forgotten because 
the specifications are showy or the out- 
ward result pretentious. A comparatively 
small organ, properly voiced and sup- 
plied with suitable swell-boxes and com- 
bination actions, is more effective than a 
larger one improperly voiced and inade- 
quately supplied with modern appliances, 
Third, do not depend on complicated 
or uncertain mechanism. Especially, 
dispense as much as possible, for the 
present at least, with electricity. Fourth, 
for almost any church organ, three man- 
uals are enough if they are supplied with 
suitable combination action and sufficient 
swell-boxes. To those ‘“ fashionable and 
altarless churches ” in America, however, 
which look like concert halls and are , 
sometimes used as such, these remarks 
may not apply. Fifth, get expert and 
disinterested advice on specifications. 
For instance, the word “ metal ” in speci- 
fications is not definite enough. See 
that the metal pipes are made of the 
proper alloy. Incidentally, do not depend 
upon the church’s organist for this expert 
advice. He most probably has his idio- 
syncrasies ; his successors ought to find 
an organ which is not adapted merely 
to one man’s mannerisms. Sixth, see 
that certain important particulars are 
not overlooked. ‘The Great Organ, 
though it constitutes the fundamental 
group of pipes, ought not to be the most 
prominent. The use of the swell-box 
ought to be greatly extended. The Pedal 
Organ should be largely independent, 
and also be “ expressive.” 

It remains to be added that this valu- 
able and important work, the evident re 
sult of experience, study, and good taste, 
is admirably illustrated and handsomely 
printed and bound. 
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The Apostles’ Dr. Richards’s lectures on 

the Apostles’ Creed are an 

Creed 

exposition of the creed 
rather than a defense of it; and the exposi- 
tion is spiritual and practical rather than 
historical and scholarly. It is not and does 
not purport to be of value to the critical 
student; it will be of aid in giving rational 
significance to the Creed to those who are 
accustomed to use it in public worship. (The 
Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship. By 
William R. Richards. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. §1, net.) 


In this volume appears the 
ripe result of critical work 
begun in 1867, and continu- 
ally since pursued. Christian scholarship 
seems here to have reached the highest level 
yet attained in study of the book which in 
religious importance stands next to the Gos- 
pels. Some ninety pages of prolegomena 
upon the text, the higher criticism, the can- 
onicity, and the interpretation of the book 
introduce the commentary upon it. Each 
psalm, preceded by a summary of its con- 
tents, is followed by critical notes in two 
groups, the first of a general kind, the sec- 
ond of a lexical and grammatical character, 
with abundant textual references. Between 
these groups is the commentary itself in 
larger type. The separation thus effected 
between the less and the more exhaustive 
criticism of the text is practically conven- 


The Book of 
Psalms 


ient. The text itself is given in its true form 
as poetry, Dr. Briggs’s long contention for 
which has become the prevailing view. The 


translation, though based on the current 
versions, continually diverges from them in 
conformity to Dr. Briggs’s revision of the 
Hebrew text, or as required by the context 
and usage. Zug, “ Kiss the Son” (ii. 12) is 
changed to “ Kiss sincerely,” z#.e., worship 
with the heart (in kissing the hand as an act 
of worship, as in Job xxxi. 27). Dr. Briggs 
treats the Psalter with reverence as the un- 
paralleled record of centuries of religious 
experience in communion with God, yet not 
so high in ethical development as the Wis- 
dom literature (Job, Proverbs, etc.). His 
work upon itis not likely to be excelled in 
learning, both massive and minute, by any 
vol\cme of the International Series, to which 
itbelongs. (The International Critical Com- 
mentary. Vol. I. The Book of Psalms. By 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., Litt.D., and 
Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. Charles Scrib- 
hers Sons, New York. $3, net.) 


De . We are not able to estimate 
mocratic 
Sieat, Mr. Dole's Spirit of Democ- 
racy’’ as its author appears to 
do in the opening paragraph of the preface: 
“ It is my purpose in this book to show what 
real democracy is. People have studied the 
outside of the body of Democracy; they 
have hardly begun to know what makes its 
life, or upon what its good health depends.” 
As an interpretation of the spirit of democ- 
racy this book does not belong in the same 
class with De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in 
America ;” as an explanation of what is the 
life of democracy and on what its good 
health depends, it cannot be classed with 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” But 
its spirit is excellent. Democracy, in the 
view of the author, is organized good will. 
This might be termed the so/7/ of the book ; 
to this affirmation it recurs again and again. 
Its style is clear; its principles are simple 
and put with great simplicity. It embodies 
many wise suggestions. But it lacks intel- 
lectual coherence ; save for its fundamental 
doctrine that democracy is organized good 
will, it does not elucidate any unifying prin- 
ciple for the determination of social and 
political problems. It is at times inconsist- 
ent, as where, in one chapter, it affirms that 


suffrage is not a natural right, and in the 


next chapter affirms that existing govern- 
ments have no right to deny the suffrage to 
any of their citizens of either sex; and in its 
emphasis on good will as the inspiration of 
democracy, and its condemnation as un- 
democratic of the offer of the United States 
to help a bankrupt neighbor out of its bank- 
ruptcy. It sometimes misinterprets history, 
as in the erroneous assertion that the United 
States bought the Philippines from Spain, 
whereas what we did was simply to pay 
Spain for the fortifications, public buildings, 
and other property of hers 7” the islands 
which had already passed under our sov- 
ereignty, and in its elaborate argument that 
we have no need of any considerable army 
or navy because there is no one to fight 
with, which reads curiously with our navy 
now assembled in Cuban waters to protect 
persons and property from anarchy and law- _ 
lessness. It sometimes substitutes a patron- 
izing dogmatism for argument, as in its will- 
ingness “to credit President McKinley's 
administration with a benevolent intention 
toward the millions of wards [Filipinos] 
whom it took under our charge,” and its 
challenge to “ defend this who can,” in appar- 
ent ignorance that this policy has been so 
383 
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defended as to commend itself to the sen- 
timent and judgment of an overwhelming 
and increasing majority of the American 
people. On the whole, the book must be 
described as an exposition of the author’s 
social and political ideals, many of which are 
admirable, rather than as an interpretation 
of historical facts or a study of fundamental 
social principles. (The Spirit of Democracy. 
By Charles Fletcher Dole. Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co., New York. $1.25, net. Post- 
age, 10 cents.) 

Mr. Frederick A. Ober, the author 
oe Sole of “ Columbus,” “ Cortes,” “ Pi- 
zarro,” etc., now gives his readers a book on 
Ferdinand de Soto, a man who certainly 
should belong to a series of volumes on 
“Heroes of American History.” In the 
present well printed, illustrated, and bound 
book we have a capital account of the life of 
this particular hero, but with it there may 
seem to the fastidious reader to be rather 
too much of the fanciful. This, however, 
should not prevent the wide circulation of 
Mr. Ober’s latest volume. (Ferdinand de 
Soto. By Frederick A. Ober. Heroes of 
American History. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1, net.) 


In mentioning the appear 
ance of this pretty holiday 
edition of the first “ Five 
Little Peppers” book, we may remark as 
evidence of the extraordinary popularity of 
this series that nearly half a million copies 
of this particular volume have been sold, 
while its successors, nearly a dozen in num- 
ber, have had almost equal popularity. 
Colored pictures and attractive binding mark 
the present edition. (Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew. By Margaret Sidney. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston. $2.) 
John Calvin The world has not yet lost 
interest in the great organizer 
of reformed Protestantism. Nor will it lack 
fresh interest, so long as the increasing sub- 
mergence of old controversies under new 
gives occasion for revised and more impartial 
estimates of the man and his work. The 
present biography is critical as well as sym- 
pathetic, carefully citing authorities, and 
candidly exhibiting both the lights and the 
shadows of a masterful character and career. 
The theology that goes by the name of Calvin 
is the theology of Augustine modified just 
enough to meet the need of come-outers from 
the ecclesiastical fold, outside of which it 
had been believed since Augustine’s time 
that there was no salvation. These modifi- 


Five 
Little Peppers 


cations, and not what he took over from 
Augustine, are distinctively entitled to Cal- 
In these many who detest his 


vin’s name, 
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Augustinianism—the Methodist, the Quaker, 
the Unitarian—are his spiritual heirs. But 
this still waits for adequate recognition. 
(John Calvin. By Williston Walker. Heroes 
of the Reformation Series. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $1.35, net.) 


This is a really charming tale of 
love and journalism. It is written 
with a certain tenderness and quiet humor 
which may almost be said to give it distine- 
tion. The quaintly humorous middle-aged 
newspaper worker, whose ability as a writer 
is joined with whimsical peculiarities of 
character, finds in the little girl Katrina, 
whom he accidentally meets, the child of the 
girl he loved many years ago. His friend- 
ship with the little girl and his care of her 
and her optimistic and intellectual but un- 
practical father make a delightful narrative, 
and the end of the story, though pathetic, is 
admirably managed. (Katrina. By Roy 
Rolfe Gilson. The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 


Forty years ago the Episco- 
pal Church made the Terri- 
tories of Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana a missionary district, and the Rev. 
Daniel S. Tuttle its bishop. In 1880 Mon- 
tana was made a separate bishopric, and 
Dr. Tuttle remained in charge of the re 
mainder till his removal to Missouri in 1886, 
The present volume is devoted to reminis- 
cences of the twenty years spent amid the 
primitive conditions of the new communities 
springing up in those then wild regions. A 
permanent historical value attaches to itasa 
record of conditions that have largely passed 
away. For the Church it is a record of 
good, hard work and self-denying workers. 
For the general reader it is a story of the 
perils and privations borne by the pioneers 
in common, among whom the Bishop was as 
good as any of them in “ roughing it.” (Remi- 
niscences of a Missionary Bishop. By the 
Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., LL.D. Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. §2, net.) 

A complete, although suc- 
cinctly written and com- 
pactly arranged, compendi- 
um of the law of the different States of 
New England relating to towns and town 
government. The provisions of the various 
laws are conveniently grouped about the 
titles of the officers of the towns, as “ Select- 
men,” “Town Clerk,” “ Grand Jurors,” etc. 
More than three thousand five hundred de- 
cisions are cited, relating to all important 
legal questions connected with the law of the 
towns. (New England Town Law. By 
James S. Garland. The Boston Book Com 
pany, Boston.) 


Katrina 


A Missionary 
Bishop 


New England 
Town Law 
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Our Old Home Hawthorne's English sketch- 
es, despite the time that has 
elapsed since they were written, remain un- 
surpassed in charm and atmosphere. The 
book is admirably adapted for presentation 
purposes in the present illustrated edition, 
and few volumes are more suitable for a 
holiday present to a person of literary taste 
and discrimination. An introduction is fur- 
nished by Miss Katharine Lee Bates. (Our 
Old Home. By Nathanjel Hawthorne. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


Mrs. Steele Mackaye has written 
a pleasing play founded on Jane 
Austen’s novel * Pride and Preju- 
dice.’ The bewitching Elizabeth acts asa 
stimulating yet mollifying cohesive force, and 
binds the group of more or less dangerous 
men and more or less wild and foolish 
women together. Ifa tinge of modernity is 
perceptible, it is no doubt introduced from 
the necessities of presentation upon the 
stage, but lovers of Jane Austen, unless they 
are also much accustomed playgoers, will 
prefer the unimproved “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” with all its leisurely charm. (Pride 
and Prejudice: A Play. By Mrs. Steele 
Mackaye. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.25.) 


Mr. Dawson is in point 
of style one of the most 
praiseworthy of recent 
English writers. These essays have dis- 
tinction and grace of manner, and they also 
contain not a little of philosophical value as 
relates to the social civilization and social 
movement of our day. Mr. Dawson fled to 


Pride and 
Prejudice 


The Quest of the 
Simple Life 


the country, not from hatred of the city, but 
for relief from its pressure. In chapters 
with such titles as “ Earth-Hunger,” “ Health 
an |.conomy,” “ Neighborship,” and “ The 


City of the Future,” he not only relates ex- 
periences, but discusses suggestively some 
rather serious problems. In conclusion, he 
holds “that there is a mode of life that 
should combine all the delight of human 


intercourse with the tranquillity of natural 


existence; that the choice does not lie, and 
Ouglit not to lie, between the city and the 
desert; that it is only by the folly of man, 
only by his greed and haste and carelessness 
and contempt for the communal principle, 


that such a choice is forced upon me.” (The 
Quest of the Simple Life. By W. J. Daw- 
son. I. P, Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
The recent death of Dr. Mathe- 
son, of whom a commemorative 
appreciation appeared in The 
Outlook of September 15, imparts a peculiar 
interest to this volume of devotional medita- 
tions. Other writings of his may yet appear, 
but this is the last whose publication took 


Rest: hy 
the River 


place in his lifetime. The “river” in his 
case was not that of the onrushing daily life, 
beside which he has provided these stations 
for reflective thought to rest awhile, but that 
beside which the pilgrim in Bunyan’s alle- 
gory awaited the call to cross to the farther 
side. The volume presents over a hundred 
topics—two for each week of the year—in 
two or three pages each. Each outlines a 
distinct thought, and brings it to flower ina 
brief concluding prayer. In this line of 
religious writing Dr. Matheson stood unsur- 
passed among his contemporaries. (Rests 
by the River. By Rev. George Matheson. 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. A.C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $1.25.) 


Every Dante student should 
take satisfaction in these two 
well-printed, well-bound books, 
which illuminate the “ Inferno” of the Divine 
Comedy. Our guide takes us step by step 
with Dante through his dread pilgrimage, 
making clear the difficulties of language, the 
obscurities, the vague historical and literary 
references, and affording a clue to many a 
topographical embarrassment. The author’s 
excellent method is to deal with the text a 
few lines at a time, giving a literal transla- 
tion of it, together with a running commen- 
tary, a plentiful supply of biographical pas- 
sages, together with notes and illustrations 
from ancient and modern commentators. 
This ts the plan in which an English boy 
learns his classics: he prepares, say, seventy 
lines before going to school; at the begin- 
ning of the lesson the master of the division, 
either by question or by narrating, himself 
establishes the connection between the pres- 
ent and the previous lesson, and calls upon 
some boy to construe eight or ten lines; close 
attention is given to the historical incidents, 
syntax, parsing, and to illustration by analo- 
gous passages ; finally, during the week the 
entire seventy lines or so must be learned by 
heart. The author’s advice to readers of the 
“Inferno” is, therefore, that they should 
first read the whole canto in Italian and 
English; next, that they should work it 
through with his commentary or some other, 
and then learn the most striking parts of the 
original with the most minute precision. The 
author does well to lay special stress, how- 
ever, upon a comprehensive mastery of the 
whole idea underlying the Divine Comedy. 
As Dean Church says, “ Dante certainly did 
not intend to be read only in the fine pas- 
sages; with his immense and multifarious 
detail, he meant us to keep in view the idea 
which governs the whole from the first part 
to the last.” Hence our author’s general aim 
has been to show the beautiful symmetry of 


Readings on 
the Inferno 
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the Divina Cammedia. A preliminary chap- 
ter instructs/as to Dante’s cosmography, 
time, special ures of the Inferno, of the 
assumed date of the journey, together with a 
capital condensed itinerary. This is followed 
by a series }f chronological tables of the 
times of Danfk, giving in parallel columns the 
dates of his »wn life, of popes, emperors, 
and kings, of other persons mentioned in the 
Divine Comedy, of the history of Florence, 
of Italy in general, and of Europe. This is 
followed by an ample bibliography. The 
Dante student will see, therefore, that these 
are volumes which he cannot well do with- 
out. (Readings on the Inferno of Dante. 
Translated by the Hon. William Warren 
Vernon. In 2 vols. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


There are no prigs on board 
the ship that was the center 
for “ The Adventures of Billy 
Topsail,” a story for boys by Norman Dun- 
can; but the spirit of the tale seems touched 
by the icy air of the northern seas. A stow- 
away and a son of the owner become com- 
rades in sport, dangers, and every-day work 
on a Sailing vessel. With a brave captain 
and a crew numbering but one villain, the 
adventures are provided for. Sailing, whal- 
ing, seal-hunting, fishing, fighting for their 
lives against ice and sea, the ship’s company 
fare as do all the men whose lives have been 
made real te us by Norman Duncan and 
Dr. Grenfell. (The Adventures of Billy 
Topsail. By Norman Duncan. The Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. $1.50.) 


“Ts there no room for 
pure joy in Russia?” 
one is inclined to ask 
after a review of Russian fiction. “The 
Shadow of the House” stretched across the 
life of Helen Avatov in this novel by Ivan 
Strannik, and whether it was protection 
or a cruel restraint will depend upon the 
view-point of the reader. A shadow that 
beckons to its retreat a woman sorely tempted 
to desert her unworthy and disappointing 
husband would probably be regarded with 
approval by the average American reader. 
But one is left to the conclusion that in the 
Russian mind this shadow works evil to 
Helen because it draws her away from her 
possible lover and forbids her freedom to 
follow her inclination. (The Shadow of the 
House. By Ivan Strannik. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
A Spier tn Myrtle Reed’s new story is 
romance in its most unadul- 
terated form. From the deli- 
cate lavender and gold cover to the mystical 
union between the Spinner and the Piper 


A Sea Story 
for Boys 


The Shadow of the 
House 
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who sang of love on “ the pipes o’ Pan,” the 
novel breathes the soft air of sentiment. 
The tragedy that clouded the ee the 
heroine is used with skill, and tuts unex- 
pectedly at the end. Whether a village gir! 
could be kept as innocently ignorant as was 
Araminta, under the guardianship of Aunt 
Hitty, is a debatable question. We prefer 
the author as she showed her wit in “ The 
Book of Clever Beasts.” (A Spinner in the 
Sun. By Myrtle Reed. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $1.50, net.) 


Ten brilliant papers by Her: 
bert Paul, the accomplished 
critic and historian, are collected in a volume 
entitled “Stray Leaves.” As characteriza- 
tions the essays on Bishop Creighton and 
George Eliot are most stimulating. Mr. 
Paul laments in “ Bishops and Historians” 
the spoiling of a good historian like William 
Stubbs to make a mere bishop. He declares, 
however, that Bishop Stubbs belonged to 
neither class of clergy described as those 
who wanted to be bishops and were unfit to 
be,and those who were fit to be bishops and 
did not want to be. Of Bishop Creighton he 
says. bitterly, he broke down as a race-horse 
would break down if he were put to drawa 
coal-truck. He resents the view of historical 
study which excludes it from the field of 
Christian labor and condemns a historian 
to spend a whole day in writing letters which 
might have been written by a butler. In his 
book reviews Mr. Paul is always entertaining. 
He defends his point of view with nimble 
wit and careless confidence. He differs with 
Leslie Stephen in his estimate of George 
Eliot. Heanalyzes the essays and addresses 
of Mr. Balfour, touching up the political 
position of the ex-leader with caustic irony. 
“Christ said,‘ Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do to you.’ Mr. Balfour says, 
‘Do unto others as ye see them doing.’” 
The review of Lucas’s .“ Life of Charles 
Lamb” is favorable and highly appreciative, 
though Mr. Paul feels the weight of two 
bulky volumes upon the fragile, light spirit of 


Stray Leaves 


‘Lamb, and imagines that Lamb would have 


J-]-l-laughed at the idea of these methodical 
annals of an unmethodical life. “ The Study 
of Greek ” and “ The Religion of the Greeks” 
show the cleverness of the author from an- 
other point. Altogether one could not read 
a more entertaining and enlivening book 
than this collection of papers. (Stray Leaves. 
By Herbert Paul, M.P. John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50, net.) 


The popularity of that series of 
books in which the emphasis is 
laid upon the elaborate and beautiful repro 


Surrey 


duction of water-color sketches is proved by 
the frequency with which the volumes of the 
series are being put forth. The other day 
we spoke of the book on Warwickshire ; now 
appears an equally fascinating volume on 
Surrey. The paintings are by Mr. Sutton 
Palmer, and the descriptive text, which is 
full of information offered not in guide-book 
style but in the pleasant gossipy fashion in 
which one lover of pedestrian trips might 
talk with another, is.by Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff. Surrey, although a small county, 
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near to and actually including a part ol 
London, has hardly any superior in the Eng- 
lish shires in its rural beauty and the varied 
charm of its country features. Painter and 
writer find no difficulty in selecting scores of 
subjects for brush and pen. The very near- 
ness of the Surrey villages and hills to Lon- 
don itself increases its ‘charm. Altogether 
the book is one of the most agreeable of this 
series. (Surrey. Painted by Sutton Palmer. 
Described by A. R. Hope Monerieff. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $6.) 


Letters to. The Outlook 


THE LAW'S DELAY 


I.—DEFENDED 


The criticism of American criminal pro- 
cedure, reviewed in your editorials of Sep- 
tember 8 and 15, is of great importance, for 
confidence in our courts is necessary for the 
stability of our society. As a controversy it 
has little of interest to me, but I am deeply 
interested that the public should get at the 
truth and. not jump at conclusions because 
this or that distinguished man makes gen- 
eral statements. There is undoubtedly room 
for criticism of methods and results; it is, 
however, at least a matter of doubt whether 
the system of appeals is so serious an evil as 
you think, 

On account of their limited jurisdiction, 
criminal cases tried in the Federal courts 
are few in number and confined to statutory 
crimes, and they are not a fair standard by 
which to measure results in the courts gen- 
erally. 

You enumerate the number of appeals in 
five States, about sixteen nundred, and the 
reversals, over four hundred, and then make 
the astounding assertion: “In other words, 
in these States a little over one-quarter of 
all the convictions for crime were reversed 
on appeal.”* Such a statement is calculated 
to do great harm and is not worthy of The 
Outlook, and can be attributed only to care- 
lessness. In ten years many thousands of 
cases were tried in those States. The ratio 
between the number of cases appealed and 
those reversed is not the test. Counsel select 
for appeal those cases in which there is a 


'The language was infelicitous, but the context 
made the meaning clear, w= | that a little over 
one-quarter of the cases appealed were reversed. and 
‘ur correspondent’s figures confirm this statement. 
UU: course in all States only a very small proportion of 
criminal cases are appealed. That in far too man 
cases reversals are ordered upon purely technica 
grounds is affirmed by so many well-informed wit- 
nesses that the fact cannot be doubted. See concrete 
illustration in Dean Wigmore’s letter following this. 
~THs Epitors. 


fair chance of reversal, unless the defendant 
can pay fees and is fighting for delay. The 
relation of the number of cases reversed to 
the total number tried is of more importance 
in determining whether the right of appeal 
is SO much abused and works so much injury. 

As some indication of the condition of 
affairs in Pennsylvania (which I trust is in- 
cluded in the saving clause of Judge Taft’s 
condemnation), in the last reports of the 
Superior Court—the court of error in all 
criminal cases except homicides—I find in 
Vols. 27, 28, 29, and 30, covering a period of 
more than a year, thirty-six appeals, of which 
fourteen were reversed, and the reversals in 
the main were upon questions of importance 
to the citizen and not upon questions of evi- 
dence. 

It is not true, in this State at least, that 
the right of appeal is given in every case. 
For many years it was only by allowance of 
the appellate court for cause shown, except 
in homicide cases, and later modified so that 
in misdemeanors it must be by allowance, 
and in cases of felony from the Oyer and 
Terminer it is of right, but does not stay 
execution of the sentence without special 
order of the higher court. Under such 
restrictions the administration of criminal 
justice must have “broken down” solely 
from the incompetency, or worse, of the jus- 
tice of our highest courts. It is needless to 
say that this is not the fact. 

It seems to be a serious matter for an 
ordinary individual to oppose his judgment 
to that of those whom you quote, but I do 
not hesitate to express my humble opinion 
that Mr. Moore has the best of the argument, 
for he bases it upon facts, or what seem to 
be the facts and does not indulge in glittering 
generalities. “ The weight of the evidence” 
in this issue depends upon the facts and not 
upon the position or ability of those giving 
their opinions. 

I do not argue the wisdom of the rule you 
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advocate, but I do deny that the trouble is 
caused by the right of appeal. 
JAMES R. MACFARLANE. 
Judges’ Chambe,s, 
Court of Common Pleas, No. I, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Il.—CONDEMNED 


The use of my name in your editorial of 
September 8, and the importance of the sub- 
ject, move me to ask a little space for point- 
ing out a fallacy in Mr. George Whitney 
Moore’s plausible article in the same issue 
of The Outlook, controverting Judge Ami- 
don’s criticism of the administration of our 
criminal justice. I am not going to dispute 
here Mr. Moore’s figures; though I believe 
that they are open to question and are not 
well discriminated. 

But the peculiar fallacy of his article is 
that dry figures and percentages prove some- 
thing. Let me assert, on the contrary, that 
what counts is the emphasis of notorious 
cases on the public mind. When a great 
criminal escapes, and everybody knows it, 
and knows why, the harm is done. The 
good are discomfited and the wicked are en- 
couraged ; justice is publicly smitten down, 
at the hands of the law. Let me take a 
notorious case, from Mr. Moore’s own State, 
in his chosen year of 1904, to show how 
Judge Amidon’s criticism is verified and the 
justice of Michigan condemned. 

In People v. Albers (Michigan), 100 N. W. 
Rep. 908, in 1904, the defendant was charged 
with offering one Renihan, an alderman of 
Grand Rapids, the sum of $3,000, with intent 
to bribe as to a water contract. The de- 
fendant, on the charge of bribery, admitted 
that he made the offer, and that he had told 
Renihan that one De Vries had sent him to 
make it. But he now asserted, on the stand, 
that De Vries had zoZ in fact sent him, and 
that his offer was made merely to test Reni- 
han’shonesty. Being acquitted on the charge 
of bribery, he then was tried for perjury in 
falsely testifying that De Vries had not sent 
him to offer the money. After conviction 
for this perjury he appealed, and the Su- 
preme Court ordered a new trial. It found 
only two errors in the trial, and these were 
errors in the rules of evidence applied. What 
were they? First, that both De Vries and 
_L. K. Salsbury were allowed to testify that 
. Salsbury had asked De Vries to confer with 
the present defendant Albers concerning the 
water contract in question. This the Su- 
preme Court said was hearsay, and improper. 
Waiving the propriety of this ruling, which 
is very doubtiul, the effect of the evidence 
was merely to corroborate De Vries’s testi- 
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mony that he did send Albers to see Reni- 
han. Secondly, the accused was allowed to 
give evidence of his good reputation for 
honesty and integrity, but, owing to a misun- 
derstanding of counsel, he was not allowed 
to give evidence of his good reputation for 
truth and veracity. This error the Supreme 
Court also thought fatal, and defended its 
view by the quibble that the jury might zo¢ 
have believed the admitted testimony to his 
integrity-reputation, and might have believed 
the excluded testimony to his veracity-repu- 
tation. 

Now, in ordering a new trial for these two 
trifling errors, the Supreme Court did exactly 
what Judge Amidon charges as the prevail- 
ing fault; ¢Z ¢., they contented themselves 
with discovering the errors, and they gave 
no consideration whatever to the important 
question “ whether the errors could properly 
have changed the result ” (53 Conn. 536), or 
“whether there was sufficient evidence to 
sustain the judgment independently of the 
evidence objected to” (100 N. W. Wis. 875). 
In short, they allowed the errors mechanically 
and fer se to “work a reversal,” regardless 
of the soundness of the verdict on the other 
evidence before the Court. 

Here, then, was a notorious case of bribery 
and perjury, which at the time made a great 
sensation in the daily press (every one remem- 
bers the “ Lant K. Salsbury Affair” in Grand 
Rapids and. how it was taiked of); and yet 
to all popular appearances one of the prime 
culprits in gross civic corruption has for the 
time evaded justice by means of the absurd 
rule which Judge Amidon so justly de- 
nounced. It does not much matter how 
many times this Sort of thing actually hap- 
pened or did not happen in obscure cases in 
Michigan in the year 1904. What matters is 
that, in a case to which public attention was 
attracted at the time, a chief offender has 
been given by the Supreme Court another 
chance to gamble with justice. And the 
instrument with which he is lawfully allowed 
to conduct his game of chance in evading 
justice is the rule of law censured by Judge 
Amidon as a chief cause to-day in the ob- 
struction of criminal justice. Let Mr. Moore 
make as little of such cases as he may, 
nevertheless they exist; and the damage 
that they do is not to be measured by per- 
centages of population, but by the glaring 
emphasis of their example to the people, en- 
couraging the bad and “ making the judicious 
grieve.” 

Joun H. WIGMORE, 
Dean of the Northwestern University School 


of Law. 
Chicago, 
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y leaves the breath and mouth 


("delicately fragrant and swee 
This it does in addition to its | 
special work of preserving 
the teeth and gums. 
_ Rupifoam has every charm 
/ in using and in results. 


wise 710 use 


 Middress E.W. Hoyt & Co. 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED - 
La. 


and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 
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| WhenYou LookinYour Mirror 
Are You 
Satisfied? 


Any Woman Can Have 
Good Health, a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 


IVE me 15 minutes 
of your time each 


For details about 


MY_ PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Write me which » 
the ailment 
4 your 

ON YOUR LIST men 
with (XX) opposix 
the points MOST jm. 
PORTANT in your 
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you, without charge, 
what I can do for you, 


day, in your own home, Dept. 8 
and I will help you to overcome the Thin chest 
in arms 
Thin neck 


fault—of face or figure—which your mir- 
ror shows willenable you to secure 


Occupation ? 


case. I will hold your letter in strict |} Wrtiyou se 
confidence and will frankly tell you “ 


good health without drugs. eight 
I have helped over 19,000 women to 
attain their ideals for themselves— Weakness 
I can help you. Irtanie 
Some of the difficulties I correct are —_ 
listed on the attached coupon. If you will Indigestion 
fill out and send it to me, Liver 
Iwill send you my book, 
“=< showing you how to stand Colds 
and walk correctly, free. cocnor 
ee a ‘ Is your health or 
give personal attention to each || 


Give me your full 


what I can do for you. name and address, 
writing very clearly, 

— » SUSANNA COCROFT please. 
Dept. 8, 57 Washington St., Chicago Write me TO-DAY! 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” etc. 


NOTE: Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Workin America, needs no further introduction. 


Enameled Steel 
Cooking Utensils 


Chocolates Guaranteed to be absolutely free 


. from poisonous composition, safe 
an Confections to use, and will last for years. 
The standard by which 


other candies are judged. lew S @ONGER, 


For sale where the best is sold. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
aa te, 135 West 41st Street, New York 


Established 1843. 
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LOOSE TEETH 

Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts 

Proper food nourishes every part of the body, 
because Nature selects the different materials from 
the food we eat, to build bone, nerve, brain, muscle, 
teeth, etc. 

All we need is to eat the right kind of food 
slowly, chewing it well—our digestive organs take 
it up into the blood and the blood carries it all 
through the body, to every little nook and corner, 

If some one would ask you, “ Is Grape-Nuts good 
for loose teeth?” you’d probably say,“ No, | don’tsee 
how it could be.” But a woman in Ontario writes: 

“For the past two years I have used Grape-Nuts 
Food with most excellent results. It seems to take 
the place of medicine in many ways, builds up the 
nerves and restores the health generally. 

“ A little Gra uts taken before retiring soothes 
my nerves and gives sound sleep.” (Because it 
relieves irritability of the stomach nerves, being a 
predigested food.) 

“Before 1 used Grape-Nuts my teeth were loose 
in the gums. They were so bad I was afraid they 
would some day all fall out. Since I have used 
Grape-Nuts I have not been bothered any more 
with loose teeth. 

“All desire for pastry has disappeared and I 
have gained in health, weight, and happiness since 
| began to use Grape-Nuts.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Get the famous 


little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
FOR CAREFUL 


% 
INVESTORS 5 


Our investment does not appeal to those 
willing to speculate with their money, but to 
thoughtful investors of small savings seeking 
a fair return. on their money while being as- 
sured of its safety 

Your savings should yield 


5% PER YVEAR 


We have paid earnings at this rate for over 
13 years to our patrons located in all parts of 
the country. Among them are many promi- 
nent merchants, manufacturers, and profes 
sional men. An account with the Industrial 
has the advantage of bearing earnings for 
every day the money is invested, no matter 
when received or when 
withdrawn. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 


and regularly examined 
by same 


Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Established 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
Made in New York 


The best dressed women in New York this season 
are wearing jacket suits similar to our styles 162, 
110, 129, cic. We show fifty costumes on this order 
in Our new Fall Style Book—sent FREE on request, 


The book also shows the 
new skirts now so stylish in 
New York ; the circular skirts 
of last spring are entirely 
out of fashion. 


We carry a stock of over 450 
materials ; you are sure to find 
something that will 
please you. Among 
the samples we send 
you are the new 
fancy mixtures in 
Autumn colorings, 
fashionable broad 
cloths, and cther Fall 
and Winter materials. 

We not only can 
save you money 
but time as well, for 
your order will be 
finished and shipped 
within ten days. 

Remember, these 
garments are not the 
ordinary ready-made 
kind you find in 
every store and cata- 
logue. We make them 
to order in the latest 
New York § styles 
and according to your 
individual measure- 
ments ; therefore they 
are sure to fit and be- 
come you. 

We guarantee to 
fit you and satisfy 
you in every way, 
or promptly refund 
your money. 


CLOAKS and SUIT 
$6 to $25 


Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes: 
Visiting Costumes ... . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits ... . . $7.50 to$25 
Stylish Skirts. . . . . . . $3.50to$I5 
Fall and Winter Coats .. . $6.50 to $25 
Uisters and Rain Coats .. . $8.75 to $20 


We PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United States 


We Send FREE our new Fall and Winter Book 


of New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our Copyrighted Measurement Chart; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Braoches, Est. 18 Years. 
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AND 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The most convenient and beautiful 
trains between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities are the four fast through daily 
trains in each direction via The North- 
Western Line. 


Every provision for safety and com- 
fort en route. 


The service and equipment of the 
famous electric lighted 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 


leaving Chicago daily at 6.30 p. m. 
provide everything the railway world 
affords. 


Electric reading lamps in every berth; handsome art 
lamps in buffet-smoking and library cars; rotary fans for 
ventilation and electric curling-iron heaters in each com- 
partment and women’s dressing 
room. Brilliantly lighted reclin- 
ing chair cars and day coaches. 
Table d’hote dinner in dining 
cars. Three other fast trains leave 
Chicago daily at 9.00am, 10.00 pm 
and 3.00 am. 

The Best of Everything 


All agents sel! tickets via this route, or 
you can call on or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M.,C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


You will have an ideal history of The 3 { k 
current events if you keep a file of ee Out OO 


Three thousand pages of carefully edited reading matter each year 
and five hundred pictures by the leading artists and photographers. 


A HANDSOME BINDER 


in jade-green cloth will be sent postpaid on receipt of Forty Cents. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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fee MEDITERRANEAN 


(UNE 


NEW YORK 3 
& BOSTON 


via the Azcres and Madeira ‘s 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 


Naples and Alexandria 
Ideal trips for the Falland Winter to the charming 


coast resorts of the Mediterranean and the picturesque 
Orient by the fine, large, fast and magnificently ap- 
pointe | and eq ip; red twin-screw steame rs: 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
“Republic” BIS tons, Oct. 18, Apr. 0, May 
‘rete’ Ftons, \ov. 8. pee. 6, Mur. 80 
Two of the largest 
steamers in the world 


“qedric’ ma, Nov. Jan. 6 
“Celtic” 20,004 tons, Jin. 19, Mar.7 
SAILING FROM BOSTON 
“Romantic” 11,304 tons, Det. 27. Apr. 27. Janes 
22.4.0 ite ow, Nov.i7,Jon. 12, 
tons, Dec. 1, b 2, Mar. 16 
&- for ilastrated booklet rates and full 


Also services to and from New York and Boston to | 
Queenstown and Liverpool, 
irther ‘inf wmation from any Agent of the line or the 


jpany's offices at 


New York 219 St. Charles St.. New Orleans 
st Boston 121 South Third St... Mianespolle 
00.44 ro St., Chicago 41 King &t. BE. Toronto 
Walon: St. Philadelphia Bast Oth St. St. Paul 


46 Monadnock Bitg , San Prancisce 
17 St Sacrament St., Montreal 


St. Louls 


st. .N. W., Washington, D. 


The pen with the Clip-Cap 


For Everyone 


The Doctor 
vwrtine prescriptions which 
uld be inink. Give one to the 
who uses a pencil. 
The Minister 
iting sermons. No loss 
iration because of inter- 
dipping. 
The Chemist 
notes and observations 
the minute.”” Notes that 
ist,—written in ink, 


The Lawyer 

imming up,—the notes made pre- 
y should be clearly written, and t | 
rea 


ton re Clip-Cap which grips the 


‘and msures against loss. All repue 
ta calers carry ow) pens. 


This 1s too good to 
keep. 


One of my New York customers called on the 
President of a downtown bank. The banker was 
smoking, and, opening the drawer of his desk, said: 

* I will offer you a cigar that I would think pretty 
good were it not for the price, but I hate to offer 
one toa man without telling him that I 
pay only $5.00 per hundred for them.” 

By this time the box was out and 
my customer, recognizing the brand, 
replied: “‘ Don’t apologize, I smoke 
them myself.” 

The cigars were my Shivers Pana- 
telas. 

The only difficulty I have in making 
business grow is to get men, that is, 
men who are ten and fifteen cent cigar 
smokers, to try my cigars. 

A man who has spent his life in the 
leaf tobacco business and knows to- 
baeccos as the silk expert knows silk 
says “that if the men who smoke.in 
this country really appreciated what 
you are doing for the individual smok- 
er, the cigar factory large enough for 
your business has not yet been built.” 

All I ask is for a fair chance to 
have my cigars tried, 

I offer a clean saving to you of at 
least 33 13% on your cigar bills. 

In addition to this the cigars com- 
ing to you are in the best of condi- 
tion, directly from my factory. No 
in-between handling and consequent 
drying and resweating — insuring a 
sweeter, fresher cigar. 

MY OFFER IS:—I will send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader of The 
Outlook, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my expense 
and no charge for those smoked 
if he is not pleased with them; if 
he is pleased, and keeps them, 
he is to remit the price, $5.00, 
within ten days. 


The fillers of these cigars are Clear Havana, of 
good quality—not only clear, but long, clean Ha- 
vana—no shorts or cuttings are used. They are 
hand made by the best of workmen. The making 
has much to do with the smoking qualities of a 
cigar. The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business card or give 
personal references, and state whether mild, medium 
or strong cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, _ Philadelphia, Pa, 
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